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LATELY EXISTING AT 


ISERNTA, in the Kingdom of NAPLES : 
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IN TWO LETTERS; 


One from Sir WiLL1am HamiLTon, K. B. His Majeſty's Miniſter at 
the Court of Naples, to Sir Joszyn Banks, Bart. Preſident of 
the Royal Society ; 


And the other from a Perſon reſiding at Jernia: 


TO WHICH 1$ ADDED, 


A DISCOURSE on Tux WORSHIP or PRIAPUS, 
And its Connexion with the myſtic Theology of the Ancients. 
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FROM 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, &c. 


Naples,” Dec. 30, 1781. 


S I R, 
Havins laſt year made a curious 

difoovery, that in a Province of this Kingdom, 
and not fifty miles from its Capital, a ſort of 
A2 devo- 


( 4] 

devotion is till paid to PRIAPUS, the obſcene 

Divinity of the Ancients (though under another 

denomination), I thought it a circumſtance worth 
; recording ; particularly, as it offers a freſh proof of 
the ſimilitude of the Popiſh and Pagan Religion, fo 
well obſerved by Doctor MippLitToN, in his cele- 
brated Letter from Rome : and therefore I mean to 
depoſit the authentic “proofs of this aſſertion in the 
Bxrrisn MustuM, when a proper opportunity ſhall 
offer. In the mean time I ſend you the following 
account, which, I flatter myſelf, will amuſe you for 


the preſent, and may in future ſerve to illuſtrate 
thoſe proofs. 


\ 3 


I had long ago diſcovered, that the Women and 
Children of the lower claſs, at NarLESs, and in its. 
neighbourhood, frequently wore, as an ornament of 
dreſs, ſort of Amulcts, (which they imagine to be a 
preſervative from the: mal occhii, evil eyes, or en- 
chantment) exactly ſimilar to thoſe which were worn 
by the ancient Inhabitants of. this Country. for the 


very 


4 Ati. 


A ſpecimen of each of the Ex- voti of wax, with the original Letter 
from Iszxnia, Sce the Ex- voti, Plate I. 
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very ſame purpoſe, as likewiſe for their ſuppoſed 


- invigorating influence; and all of which have evi- 
dently a relation to the Cult of Pxtapus. Struck 
with this conformity in. modern and ancient ſuper- 
ſtition, I made a collection of both the ancient 
and modern Amulets of this ſort; and placed them 
together in the BaiT1s4 Musgun, where they remain. 


The modern Amulet moſt in vogue, repreſents a 


hand clinched, with the point of the thumb thruſt 
betwixt the index and middle finger; the next is a 
ſhell; and the third is a half- moon. Theſe Amu- 
lets (except the ſhell; which is uſually worn in its 
natural ſtate) are moſt commonly made of ſilver, but 
ſometimes of ivory, coral, amber, cryſtal, or ſome 
curious gem, ar pebble, We have a proof of the 
hand above deſcribed having a connexion with 
Prraevs, in a. moſt elegant ſmall idol of bronze of 
that. Divinity, now in the Royal. Muszuu of Por- 
riet, and which was found in the ruins of Hzrxcu- 
LANFUM: it has an enormous Phallus, and, with 
an arch look and geſture, ſtretches out its right 

| hand 


See Plate II. Fig. I. Vignette to this Letter. 


= 
hand in the form above mentioned *; and which 
probably was an emblem of conſummation : and as 
a further proof of it, the Amulet which occurs moſt 
frequently amongſt thoſe of the Ancients (next to that 
which repreſents the ſimple Priapus, is ſuch a hand 
united with the Phallus; of which you may ſee 
ſeveral ſpecimens in my collection in the Barrisn 
Muszum. One in particular, I recolle&, has alſo the 
half- moon joined to the hand and Phallus ; which 
half - moon is ſuppoſed to have an alluſion to the 
female menſes. The ſhell, or concha veneris, is evi- 
dently an emblem of the female part of generation, 
Tt is very natural then to ſuppoſe, that the Amulets 
repreſenting the Phallus alone, ſo viſibly indecent, 
may have been long out of uſe in this civilized 
capital; but I have been aſſured, that it is but very 
lately that the Prieſts have put an end to the 
wearing of ſuch Amulets in CaLABRTIA, and other 
diſtant Provinces of this Kingdom. 


A new road having been made laſt year from this 
Capital to the Province of ABzuzzo, paſſing through 
the 


This elegant little Figure is engraved in the Firſt Volume of the 


Bronzes of the Herculancum. 
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the City of Iszzn1a (anciently belonging to the 
SAMNITES, and very populous*), a perſon of a liberal 
education, employed in that work, chanced to be at 
IszRNIA juſt at the time of the celebration of the 
Feaſt of the modern Pxia us, St. Cosmo; and having 
been ſtruck with the ſingularity of the ceremony, 
ſo very ſimilar to that which attended the ancient 
Cult of the Gop of the Gaxvens, and knowing my 
taſte for antiquities, told me of it. From this 
Gentleman's report, and from what I learnt on the 


ſpot from the Governor of Iszxn1a himſelf, having 


gone to that City on purpoſe in the month of Fe- 
bruary laſt, I have drawn up the following account, 
which I have reaſon to believe is ſtrictly true. I 
did intend to have been preſent at the Feaſt of St. 
Cosmo this year ; but the indecency of this ceremony 
having probably tranſpired, from the country's ha- 
ving been more frequented ſince the new road was 
made, orders have been given, that the Great Toet 
of the Saint ſhould no longer be expoſed. The 

following 


- 
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The actual Population of IsZRN IA, according to the Governor's 


account, is 5156. 


+ See the Italian letter, printed at the end of this, from which it 
appears the modern PRIApI were ſo called at IszRN1a. 


IO 3 
following is the account of the Fete of St. Cosuo 
and DaMIaNo, as it actually was celebrated at IskR- 
NIA, on the confines of Azruzzo, in the Kingdom 


of NarLEes, ſo late as in the year of our Lord 
1780, 


on the 27th of September, at Iszxn14a, one of 
the moſt ancient cities of the Kingdom of NaeLss, 
fituated in the Province called the ConTapo Di 
MoLisz, and adjoining to AprUZZo, an annual 
Fair is held, which laſts three days. The ſituation 
of this Fair is on a riſing ground, between two 
rivers, about half a mile from the town of IsERNIA; 
on the moſt elevated part of which there is an ancient 
Church, with a veſtibule. The architecture is of 
the ſtyle of the lower ages; and it is ſaid to have 
been a Church and Convent belonging to the Be- 
nedictine Monks in the time of their poverty. 
This Church is dedicated to St. Cosuus and Da- 
MlaN us. One of the days of the Fair, the relicks 
of the Saints are expoſed, and afterwards carried in 


proceſſion from the Cathedral of the City to this 


Church, attended by a prodigious concourſe of 
people. In the city, and at the fair, Ex-voti of 


wax, repreſenting the male parts of generation, of 


various 


1 
| dus dimenſions, ſome even of the length of a 
palm, are publickly offered to fale. There are alſo 
waxen vows, that repreſent other parts of the body 
mixed with them; but of thoſe there are few in 
compariſon of the number of the Priapi. The 
devout diſtributers of theſe vows carry a baſket full 
of them in one hand, and hold a plate in the other 
to receive the money, crying aloud, © St. Cosmo 
«and Damrano!” If you aſk the price of one, 
the anfwer is, piu ci metti, piu meriti: © The 
© more you give, the more's the merit.” In the 
Veſtibule are two tables, at each of which one of 
the Canons of the Church preſides, this crying out, 
Qui fi riceveno le Miſſe, e Litanie: © Here Maſſes 
© and Litanies are received ; and the other, Qi 
i riceveno li Voti: Here the Vows are received.“ 
The price of a Maſs is fifteen Neapolitan grains, 
and of a Litany five grains. On each table is a large 
baſon for the reception of the different offerings. 
The Vows are chiefly preſented by the female ſex; 
and they are ſeldom fuch as repreſent legs, arms, 
&c. but moſt commonly the male parts of gene- 
ration, The Perſon who was at this Fete in the year 
1780, and who gave me this account (the authen- 
B „ ticity 


6: 8 1 | 
ticity of every article of which has fince been fully 


confirmed to me by the Governor of ISERNIA), told 


me alſo, that he heard a Woman ſay at the time ſhe 
preſented a vow, like that which is repreſented in 
Plate I. Fig. I. Santo Coſimo benedetto, cofi lo voglio: 
“ Bleſſed St. Cos uo, let it be like this; another, 
St. Coſimo, a te mi raccommendo : © St. Cosmo, 1 
«© recommend myſelf to you; and a third, S.. 
Cofimo, ti ringrazio : St. Cosmo, I thank you.“ 
The Vow is never preſented without being accom- 
panied by a piece of money, and is always kiſſed 


by the devotee at the moment of preſentation. 


At the great Altar in the Church, another of its 
Canons attends to give the holy unction, with the 
oil of St. Cosmo*; which is prepared by the ſame 
receipt as that of the Roman Ritual, with the addi- 
tion only of the prayer of the Holy Martyrs, St. 

Cosuus 


* The cure of diſeaſes by oil is likewiſe of ancient date; for TER- 
TULLIAN tells us, that a Chriſtian, called PxocuLvs, cured the Em- 
peror Severus of a certain diſtemper by the uſe of oil; for which 
ſervice the Emperor kept Pxocurus, as long as he lived, in his Palace. 


C * J 
Cosuus and Dauiaxvus. Thoſe who have an infir- 
mity in any of their members, preſent themſelves at 
the great Altar, and uncover the member affected 
(not even excepting that which is moſt frequently 
repreſented by the Ex-voti); and the reverend 
Canon anoints it, ſaying, Per interceſionem beati- 
Coſimi, liberet te ab omni malo. Amen. 


The ceremony finiſhes by the Canons of the 
Church dividing the. ſpoils, both money and wax, 
which muſt be to a very conſiderable amount, as the 
concourſe at this Fete. is faid to be prodigiouſly, 
numerous. 


The Oil of St: Cosmo is in high repute for its 
invigorating quality, when the. loins, and parts 
adjacent, are anointed with it. No leſs than 
1400 flaſks of that oil were either expended at 
the Altar in unctions, or charitably diſtributed. 
during this Fete in the year 1780; and as it is 
uſual for every one, who either makes uſe of the 
oil at the Altar, or carries off a flaſk of jt, to leave 
an alms for St. Cosuo, the ceremony of the Oil 

B 2 | becomes 


I2 


ſe a very lucrative one to the Canons 


— 


£ 


ewi 


becomes lik 


I am, SIR, 


with great truth and regard, 


of the Church. 


vant, 
Hamilton. 


humble Ser 


William 


lent 


Your moſt obed 
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Plate II. 
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N E LL“ ANNO 1780. 

IN ISEANIA Citta Sannitica, oggi della 


Provincia del Contado di Moliſe, ogni Anno li 
27. Settembre vi è una Fiera della claſſe delle per- 


donanze 
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donanze (coſi dette negl' Abruzzi li gran mereati, e 
fiere non di liſta ): Queſta fiera fi fa ſopra d' una Col- 
linetta, che ſtain mezzo a due fiumi; diſtante mez- 
20 miglio da Iſernia, dove nella parte piu elevata vi è 
un' antica Chieſa con un veſtibulo, architettura de' baſſi 
tempi, e che ſi dice eſſer ſtata Chieſa, e Moniſtero. 
de P. P. Benedettini, quando erano poveri? La. 
Chieſa è dedicata ai Santi Cos uo, e Dauiaxo, ed & 
Grancia del Reverendiſſimo Capitolo. La Fiera & 
di 50. baracche a fabrica, ed i Canonici affittano le 
baracche, alcune 10, altre 15, al pui 20, carlini 
I' una; affittano ancora per tre giorni l' oſteria fatta 
di fabbrica docati 20 ed i comeſtibili ſono bene- 
detti. Vie un Eremita della ſteſſa umanità del fir. 
F. Glaud guardiano del Monte Veſuvio, cittato con 
riſpetto dall' Ab. Richard. La fiera dura tre giorni. 
Il Maeſtro di fiera è il Capitolo, ma commette al 
Governatore Regio; e queſto al za bandiera con l' im- 
preſa della Citta, che è la ſteſſa impreſa de P. P. 
Celeſtini. Si fa una Proceſſione con le Reliquie 
dei Santi, ed eſce dalla Cattedrale, e va alla Chieſa 
ſudetta; ma è poco devota. Il giorno della feſta, 
si per la Citta, come nella collinetta vi © un gran 
concorſo d' Abitatori del Moteſe, Mainarde, ed altri 
. | | Monti 


LW] 
Monti vicini, che la ſtranezza delli veſtimenti delle 
Donne, ſembra, a chi non ha gl occhi avvezzi ave- 
derle, il pui bel ridotto di maſcherate. Le Donne 
della Terra del Gallo ſono vere figlie dell'Ordine 
Serafico Cappuccino, veſtendo come li Zoccolanti 
in materia, e forma. Puelle di Scanno Sembrano 
Greche di Scio. Puelle di Carovilli Armene. Pu- 
elle delle Peſche, e Carpinone tengono ſul capo al- 
cuni panni roſſi con ricamo di filo bianco, diſegno 
ſul guſto Etruſco che a pochi paſſi ſembra merletto 
d'Inghilterra. Vi è fra queſte Donne vera bellezza, 
e diverſità grande nel veſtire, anche fra due popola- 
zioni viciniſſime, ed un attaccamento particolare di 
certe popolazioni ad un colore, ed altre ad altro. 


L'abito è diſtinto nelle Zitelle, Maritate, Vedove, e 
Donne di piacere ? 


Nella fiera, ed in Citta vi ſono molti divoti, che 
vendono membri virili di cera di diverſe forme, e di 
tutte le grandezze, fino ad un palmo; e miſchiate 
vi ſono ancora gambe, braccia, e faccie ; ma poche 
ſono queſte. Quei li vendono tengono un ceſto, ed 
un piatto ; li membri rotti ſono nel ceſto, ed il 
piatto ſerve per raccogliere il danaro d'elemoſina. 


Gridano 
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Gridano 8. Cos uo e Damiano. Chi è ſprattico 
domanda, quanto un vale ? Riſpondono pia ci metti, 
pid meriti. Avanti la Chieſa nel veſtibolo del Tem- 
pio vi ſono due tavole, ciaſcuna con ſedia, dove pre- 
ſiede un Canonico, e ſuol' eſſere uno il Primicerio, 
e Taltro Arciprete : grida uno gui ff ricevono le 
Meſſe, e Litanie : Valtro, gui fi ricevono li voti; ſopra 
delle tavole in ogn'una vi è un bacile, che ſerve per: 
raccogliere li membri di cera, che mai ſi preſentano. 
ſoli, ma con denaro, come ſi © pratticato ſempre in 
tutte le preſcntazioni di membri, ad eccezzione di 
quelli dell'Ifola di Ottaiti. Queſta divozione è tutta 
quaſi delle Donne, e ſono pochiſſimi quelli, o quelle 
che preſentano gambe, e braccia, mentre tutta la gran 
feſta s'aggira a profitto de membri della genera- 
zione. Io ho inteſo dire ad una donna. Santo Co- 
ſfimo benedetto, cofi lo voglio. Altre dicevano, Santo 
Coſimo a te mi raccommando : altre, Santo Coſimo ti 
ringrazio; e queſto è quello oſſervai, e ſi prattica 
nel veſtibulo, baciando ogn' una il voto che preſente. 


* 
1 


Dentro la Chieſa nell'altare maggiore un Cano- 
nico fa le ſante unzioni con l'olio di S. Coſimo. La 
ricetta 


1 


ricetta di queſt' olio è la ſteſſa del Rituale Romano, 
con Taggiunta dell'orazione delli 8. S. Martiri 
Coſimo, e Damiano. Si preſentano all' Altare gl In- 
fermi d' ogni male, ſnudano la parte offeſa, an- 
che l'originale della copia di cera, ed il Canonico 
ungendoli dice, Per interceſſionem beati Coſmi, liberet 
ie ab omni malo. Amen. 


Finiſce la feſta con dividerſi li Canonici la cera, 
ed il denaro, e con ritornar gravide molte Donne ſte- 
rili maritate, a profitto della popolazione delle Pro- 
vincie; e ſpeſſo la grazia Seſtende ſenza meraviglia, 
alle Zitelle, e Vedove, che per due notti hanno dor- 
mito, alcune nella Chieſa de P. P. Zoccolanti, ed 
altre delli Cappuccini, non eſſendoci in Iſernia Caſe 
locande per alloggiare tutto il numero di gente, che 
concorre: onde li Frati, ajutando ai Preti, danno le 
Chieſe alle Donne, ed i Portici agl' Uomini; e coſi 
Diviſi ſuccedendo gravidanze non deve dubitar si, 

che ſi a opera tutta miracoloſa, e di divozione. 


9 
L'olio non ſolo ſerve per l unzione che fa il Cano- 
nico, ma anche ſi diſpenſa in piccioliſſime caraffine, 
C e ſerve 


1 


e ſerve per ungerſi li lombi a chi ha male a queſta 
parte. In queſt' anno 1780, fi ſono date par divozione 
1400. carafine, e fi © conſumato mezzo Stajo d' olio. 
Chi prende una caraffina da l'olemoſina. 


Li Canonici che ſiedono nel Veſtibulo prendono 
denaro d' Elemoſina per Meſſe, e per Litanie. Le 
Meſſea grana 1 5. e le litanie a grana 5. 


NOT A III. 


Li foreſtieri alloggiano non ſolo fra li Cappuc- 
cini e Zoccolanti, ma anche nell' Eramo di S. Coſmo. 
Le donne che Dormono nelle chieſe de' P. P. Sudetti 
ſono guardate dalli Guardiani, Vicarj e Padri piu di 
merito, e quelli dell' Eremo ſono in cura dell' Eremita, 
diviſe anche dai Proprj Mariti, e ſi fanno ſpeſſo mira- 
coli ſenza incomodo delli ſanti. | 


( wg ] 


Se non le guſta, quando Vavra letta | 
Tornera bene farne una baldoria : 

Che le daranno almen qualche diletto 

Le Monachine quando vanno a letto. 


Plate V. 
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Plate VI. 


Mex, confidered collectively, are at all times the 
ſame animals, employing the ſame organs, and 
endowed with the ſame faculties: their paſſions, 

prejudices, 
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1 F 
prejudices, and conceptions, will of courſe be- 
formed upon the ſame internal principles, although 
directed to various ends, and modified in various 
ways, by the variety of external circumſtances opcra- 
ting upon them. Education and ſcience may cor- 
rect, reſtrain, and extend; but neither can annihilate 
or create: they may turn and embelliſh the cur- 
rents; but can neither ſtop nor enlarge the ſprings, 
which, continuing to flow with a perpetual and: 
equal tide, return to their ancient channels, when. 
the cauſes that perverted them are withdrawn. 


The firſt principles of the human mind will be 
more directly brought into action, in proportion to 
the carneſtneſs and affection with which it con- 


templates its object; and paſſion and prejudice will 


acquire dominion over it, in proportion as its firſt 
principles are more directly brought into action. 
On all common ſubjects, this dominion of paſſion 
and prejudice is reſtrained by the evidence of ſenſe 
and perception; but, when the mind is led to the 
contemplation of things beyond its comprehenſion, 
all ſuch reſtraints vaniſh: reaſon has then nothing 
to oppole to the phantoms of imagination, which 
acquire terrors from their obſcurity, and dictate 

uncontrolled, 


t 02 
uncontrolled, becauſe unknown. Such is the caſe 
in all Religious ſubjects, which, being beyond the 
reach of ſenſe or reaſon, are always embraced or 
rejected with violence and heat. Men think they 


know, becauſe they are ſure they feel; and are 


firmly convinced, becauſe ſtrongly agitated. Hence 
proceed that haſte and violence with which deyout 
perſons of all religions condemn the rites and doc- 
trines of others, and the furious zeal and bigotry 
with which they maintain their own ; while perhaps, 
if both were equally well underſtood, both would 
be found to have the ſame meaning, and only to 
differ in the modes of conveying it. 


Of all the prophane rites which belonged to the 
ancient Polytheiſm, none were more furiouſly 
inveighed againſt by the zealous propagators of 
the Chriſtian faith, than the obſcene ceremonies 
performed in the worſhip of PRIATrus; which 
appeared not only contrary to the gravity and ſanctity 
of religion, but ſubverſive of the firſt principles of 
decency and good order in ſociety. Even the form 
itſelf, under which the God was repreſented, ap- 
peared to them a mockery of all piety and devotion, 
and more fit to be placed in a brothel than a temple. 

But 
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But the forms and ceremonials of a religion are not 
always to be underſtood in their direct and obvious 
ſenſe; but are to be conſidered as ſymbolical repre- 
ſentations of ſome hidden meaning, which may be 
extremely wiſe and juſt, though the ſymbols them 
ſelves, to thoſe who know not their true ſignifica- 
tion, may appear in the higheſt degree abſurd and 
extravagant. It has often happened, that avarice and 
ſuperſtition have continued theſe ſymbolical repre- 
ſentations for ages after their original meaning has 
been loſt and forgotten; when they muſt of courſe 
appear nonſenſical and ridiculous, if not impious 
and extravagant. 


Such is the caſe with the rite now under conſide- 
ration, than which nothing can be more monſtrous 
and indecent, if conſidered in its plain and obvious 
meaning, or as a part of the Chriſtian worſhip ; 
but which will be found to be a very natural ſym- 
bol of a very natural and philoſophical ſyſtem of 
religion, if conſidered according to its original uſe 
and intention. 


What this was, I ſhall endeavour in the following 
ſheets to explain as conciſely and clearly as poſlible. 
Thoſe 


Wu 

Thoſe who wiſh to know how generally the ſymbol, 
and the religion which it repreſented, once prevailed, 
will conſult the great and elaborate work of Mr. 
D'Hancarvilits, who, with infinite learning and 
ingenuity, has traced its progreſs over the whole 
earth. My endeavour will be merely to ſhow, from 
what original principles in-the human mind it was 
firſt adopted, and how it was connected with the 
ancient theology: matters of very curious enquiry, 
which will ſerve, better- perhaps than any. others, 
to illuſtrate that truth, which ought to be preſent 
in every man's mind when he judges of the actions 
of others, that in morals, as well as phyfics, there is 
no effect without an adequate cauſe. If in doing 
this, I frequently. find it neceſſary to differ in opinion 
with the learned Author above mentioned, it will 
be always with the utmoſt deference and reſpect; 
as it is to him that we are indebted for the only 
reaſonable method of explaining the emblematical 
works of the ancient artiſts. | 


Whatever the Greeks and Egyptians meant by the 
ſymbol in queſtion, it was certainly nothing ludicrous 
or licentious; of which we need no other proof, 


than its having been carried in ſolemn proceſſion 
D at 
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1 
at the celebration of thoſe myſteries in which the 
firſt principles of their religion, the knowledge of 
the God of Nature, the Firſt, the Supreme, the 
Intellectual“, were preſerved free from the vulgar 
ſuperſtitions, and communicated, under the ſtricteſt 
oaths of ſecrecy, to the iniated ; who were obliged 
to purify themſelves, prior to their initiation, by 
abſtaining from venery, and all impure food“. 
We may therefore be aſſured, that no impure mean- 
ing could be conveyed by this ſymbol ; but that 


it repreſented ſome fundamental principle of their 


faith. What this was, it is difficult to obtain any 


direct information, on account of the ſecrecy under 


which this part of their religion was guarded. 


PLuTarcH tells us, that the Egyptians repreſented 


Os1z1s with the organ of generation erect, to ſhow 
his generative and prolific power: he allo tells us, 


that Os1x1s was the ſame Deity as the Baccnus of 
the Greek mythology ; who was alſo the ſame as 


the firſt-begotten Love (gu; ] of OA His and 
Hes10D.* This Deity is celebrated by the ancient 
Poets as the Creator of all things, the Father of Gods 


and 


* Prur. de J. et Of. 
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and Men*; and it appears, by the paſſage above 
referred to, that the organ of generation was the 
ſymbol of his great characteriſtic attribute. This 
is perfectly conſiſtent with the general practice of 
the Greek artiſts, who (as will be made appear 
hereafter) uniformly repreſented the attributes of 
the Deity by the correſponding properties obſerved. 
in the objects of fight. They thus perſonified the 
_ epithets and titles applied to him in the hymns 
and litanies,, and conveyed their ideas of him by 
forms, only intclligible to the initiated, inſtead of 
ſounds, which were intelligible to all. The organ 
of generation repreſented the generative or creative 
attribute, and, in the language of Painting and 


Sculpture, ſignified the ſame as the epithet rayyurray, 
in the Orphic litanies. 


This interpretation will perhaps ſurpriſe thoſe 
who have not been accuſtomed to diveſt their minds 
of the prejudices of education and faſhion ; but I 
doubt not, but it will appear juſt and reaſonable to 
thoſe who conſider manners. and cuſtoms as relative 

| D 2 to 
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to the natural cauſes which produced them, rather 
than to the artificial opinions and prejudices of any 
particular age or country. There is naturally no 
impurity or licentiouſneſs in the moderate and 
regular gratification of any natural appetite ; the 
turpitude conſiſting wholly in the exceſs or perver- 
ſion. Neither are the organs of one ſpecies of en- 
joyment naturally to be conſidered as ſubjects of 
ſhame and concealment more than thoſe of another; 
every refinement of modern manners on this head 
being derived from acquired habit, not from nature: 


habit, indeed long eſtabliſhed ; for it ſeems to have 


been as general in Houzx's days as at preſent ; but 


which certainly did not exiſt when the myſtic 
ſymbols of the ancient worſhip were firſt adopted. 
As theſe ſymbols were intended to expreſs abſtract 
ideas by objects of ſight, the contrivers of them 
naturally ſelected thoſe objects whoſe characteriſtic 
properties ſeemed to have the orcateſt analogy with 
the divine attributes which they wiſhed to repreſent, 
In an age, therefore, when no prejudices of artificial 
decency exiſted, what more juſt and natural image 
could they find, by which to expreſs their idea of 
the beneficent power of the great Creator, than that 
organ which endowed them with the power of pro- 

creation, 


19 ] 
creation, and made them partakers, not only of the 
felicity of the Deity, but of his great characteriſtic 
attribute, that of multiplying his own image, com- 
municating his bleſſings, and extending them to 
generations yet unborn ? 


In the ancient theology of Grzztcs, preſerved in 
the Orphic Fragments, this Deity, the Eg: mguroyms,, 
or firſt-begotten Love, is ſaid to have been produced, 
together with Ether, by Time, or Eternity, (Kg) 
and Neceſlity, (a«y=n) operating upon inert matter, 
(xa). He is deſcribed as eternally begetting, («u»mm); 
the Father of Night, called in later times, the lucid 
or ſplendid, (9=:), becauſe he firſt appeared in ſplen- 
dour ; of a double nature, (as), as poſſeſſing the 
general power of creation and generation, both 


active and paſſive, both male and female“. Light 


18 


* Onrn. Argen. Ver. 12. This Poem of the Argonautic Expedition 
is not of the ancient ORPHEvs, but written in his name by ſome Poet 
poſterior to Home ; as appears by the alluſion to Oxrnzus's deſcent 
into Hell; a Fable invented after the Homeric times. It is however 
of very great antiquity, as both the ſtyle and manner ſufficiently prove " 
and, I think, cannot be later than the age of PisisrRATus, to which it 

f has 


1 
is his neceſſary and primary attribute, coeternat 
with himſelf, and with him brought forth from 

| inert 


has been generally attributed. The paſſage here refered to is cited. 
from another Poem, which, at the time this was written, paſſed for a 
genuine work of the Thracian Bard : whether juſtly or not, matters little ; 
for its being thought ſo at that time, proves it to be of the remoteſt 
antiquity. The other Orphic Poems cited in this Diſcourſe, are the 
Hymns, or Litanies, which are attributed by the early Chriſtian, and 
later Platonic Writers, to ONoMackiTvs, a Poet of the age of Pisi- 
STRATUS ; but which are probably of various authors: (See BxuckzR. 
Hiſt. Crit. Philoſ. Vol. I ub. I. c. 1.) They contain however 
nothing which proves them to be later than the Trojan times ; and if 
ONoMACRITUS, or any later author, had any thing to do with them, it 
ſeems to have been only in new-verſifying them, and changing the- 
dialect. (See GesNeR. Proleg. Orphica, p. 26.) Had he forged them, 
and attempted to impoſe them upon the world, as the genuine compo- 
ſitions of an ancient bard, there can be no doubt, but that he would 
have ſtuffed them with antiquated words, and obſolete phraſes; which is 
by no means the caſe, the language being pure, and worthy the age of 
Pis1STRATUS. Theſe poems are not properly hymns, for the hymns of 
the Greeks contained the nativities and actions of the Gods, like thoſe - 
of Homer and CaLLiMacnvs ; but theſe are compoſitions of a different 
kind, and are properly invocations or prayers uſed in the Orphic Myſte- 
ries, and ſeem nearly of the ſame claſs as the Pſalms of the Hebrews. 
The reaſon why they are ſo ſeldom mentioned by any of the early writers, 
and ſo perpetually referred to by the later, is that they belonged to the 
myſtic worſhip, where every thing was kept concealed under the ſtricteſt 
oaths of ſecrecy. But after the riſe of Chriſtianity, this ſacred ſilence 
was broken by the Greek converts, who revealed every thing which they 
| thought 
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inert matter by neceſlity. Hence the purity and 
ſanctity always attributed to light by the Grecks.“ 
He 


thought would depreciate the old religion, or recommend the new ; 
whilſt the Heathen Prieſts revealed whatever they thought would have a 
contrary tendency ; and endeavoured to ſhow, by publiſhing the real 
myſtic creed of their religion, that the principles of it were not ſo abſurd 
as its outward ſtructure ſeemed to infer; but that, when ſtripped of 
poetical allegory and vulgar fable, their theology was pure, reaſonable, 
and ſublime. (Gs VER. Proleg. Orphica.) The collection of theſe 
Poems now extant, being probably compiled and verſified by ſeveral 
hands, with ſome forged, and others interpolated and altered, muſt be 
read with great caution ; more eſpecially the fragments preſerved by 
the Fathers of the Church and Ammonian Platonics ; for theſe writers 
made no ſcruple of forging any monuments of antiquity which ſuited 
their purpoſes ; particularly the former, who, in addition to their natural 
zeal, having the intereſts of a confederate body to ſupport, thought 
every means by which they could benefit that body, by extending the 
lights of revelation, and gaining proſelytes to the true faith, not only 
allowable, but meritorious. (See CLtemenTINA, Hom. VII. ſect. 10. 
Rxcocx. Lib, I. ſect. 65. Orictn. apud Hieronom, Apolog. 1 contra 
Ruf. et Cuxvsosrou. de Sacerdot. Lib. I. CirysosTOM in particular, 
not only juſtifies, but warmly commends, any frauds that can be prac- 
tiſed for the advantage of the Church of Chriſt.) Pavsanias ſays, 
(Lib. IX.) that the Hymns of Oxyuzvs were few and ſhort; but 
next in poetical merit to thoſe of Homes, and ſuperior to them in 
ſanctity, (foxeywwrips). Theſe are probably the ſame as the genuine 
part of the collection now extant ; but they are ſo intermixed, that it is 

difficult 


See Sopnoct, Oedip. Tyr. Ver. 1436. 
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He is called the Father of N ight, becauſe, by attract- 
ing the light to himſelf, and becoming the fountain 
which diſtributed it to the wand, he produced Night, 

winch 
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difficult to ſay, which are genuine, and which are not. Perhaps there is 
no ſurer rule for judging, than to compare the epithets and allegories 
with the ſymbols and monograms on the Greek medals, and to make 
their agreement the teſt of authenticity. The medals were the public 
acts and records of the State, made under the direction of the Magiſtrates, 
who were generally initiated into the myſteries. We may therefore be 
aſſured, that whatever theological and mythological alluſions are found 
upon them, were part of the ancient religion of GREECE. It is from 
theſe that many of the Orphic hymns and fragments are proved to 
contain the, pure theology, or myſtic faith of the ancients ; which is 
called Orphic by Paus Ax iAs, (Lib. I. c. 39) and which is ſo unlike 
the vulgar religion, or poetical mythology, -that one can ſcarcely 
imagine, at firſt ſight, that it belonged to the ſame people; but which 
will nevertheleſs appear, upon accurate inveſtigation, to be the ſource 
from whence it flowed, and the cauſe of all its extravagance. 


The hiſtory of OxrnRus himſelf is ſo confuſed and obſcured by 
fable, that it is impoſſible to obtain any certain information concerning 
him. According to general tradition, he was a Thracian, and introduced 
the myſteries, in which a more pure ſyſtem of religion was taught, into 
Greece. (Brvcxker. Vol. I. Part 2. Lib. I. c. 1.) He is alſo ſaid to 
have travelled into EcyeT (Drobo. Sic. Lib. I. p. 80.) ; but as the 
Egyptians pretended that all foreigners received their ſciences from 
them, at a time when all foreigners who entered the country were put 
to death or enſlaved, (Drobo. Sic. Lib. I. p. 78, et 107.) this account 
may be rejected, with many others of the ſame kind. The Egyptians 

. certainly 
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which is called eternally-begotten, becauſe it had 
eternally exiſted, although mixed and loſt in the 
general maſs. He is faid to pervade the world with 
the motion of his wings, bringing pure light; and 
thence to be called the ſplendid, the ruling Pztaevs, 
and ſelf- illumined («vrayy-«+), It is to be obſerved, that 
the word nee, afterwards the name of a ſubordinate 
deity, is here uſed as a title relating to one of his 
attributes; the reaſons for which I ſhall endeavour 
| E to 
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certainly could not have taught Oxyazvs the plurality of worlds, and true 
ſolar ſyſtem, which appear to have been the fundamental principles of 
his philoſophy and religion (PLuTARCH. de Placit. Rbileſ. Lib. II. c. 13. 
BRuckkR in loc. citat.). Nor could he have gained this knowledge from 
any people, of which hiſtory has preſerved any memorials; for we know 
of none among whom ſcience had made ſuch a progreſs, that a truth ſo 
remote from common obſervation, and ſo contradictory to the evidence 
of unimproved ſenſe, would not have been rejected, as it was by all the 
ſects of Greek philoſophy except the Pythagoreans, who rather revered 
it as an article of faith, than underſtood it as a diſcovery of ſcience. 
THRrace was certainly inhabited by a civiliſed nation at ſome remote 
period; for, when PaiLte of Maczpox opened the gold mines in that 
country, he found that they had been worked before with great expence 
and ingenuity, by a people well verſed in mechanics, of whom no me- 
morials whatever were then extant. Of theſe, probably, was Oxyenzus, 


as well as THaMyR1s, both of whoſe Poems, PLaTo ſays, could be read 
with pleaſure in his time. 


1 Onyn. Hym. 5. 
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explain hereafter. Wings are figuratively attributed 
to him as being the emblems of ſwiftneſs and incu- 
bation; by the firſt of which he pervaded matter, and 
by the ſecond fructified the egg of Chaos. The egg 

was carried in proceſſion at the celebration of the 
myſteries, becauſe, as PLuTarcn ſays, it was the 
material of generation, ( 1 youws®) containing the 
ſeeds and germs of life and motion, without being 
actually poſſeſſed of either. For this reaſon, it was a 

very proper ſymbol of Chaos, containing the ſeeds 
and materials of all things, which, however, were 
barren and uſeleſs, until the Creator fructified them 
by the incubation of bis vital ſpirit, and releaſed 
them from the reſtraints of inert matter, by the 
efforts of his divine ſtrength. The incubation of 
the vital ſpirit is repreſented on the colonial medals 
of Tyvnxx, by a ſerpent wreathed round an egg; T for 
the ſerpent, having the power of caſting his ſkin, and 
apparently renewing his youth, became the ſymbol 
of life and vigour, and as ſuch is always made an 
attendant on the mythological Deities preſiding over 
bealth.t It is alſo obſerved that animals of the ſer- 
pent kind retain life more pertinaciouſly than any 


others 


* Symph. I. 2. + See Plate XVI. Fig. 1. f Mackos, Sat. I. c. 20. 
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others except the Polypus, which is fometimes re- 
preſented upon the Greek Medals,* probably in its 
ſtead. I have myſelf ſeen the heart of an adder con- 
tinue its vital motions for many minutes after it has 
been taken from the body, and even renew them, 
after it has been cold, upon being moiſtened with 
warm water, and touched with a ſtimulus. 


The Creator, delivering the fructified ſeeds of things 
from the reſtraints of inert matter by his divine 
ſtrength, is repreſented on innumerable Greek me- 
dals by the Urus, or wild Bull in the act of butting 
againſt the Egg of Chaos, and breaking it with his 
horns.+ It is true, that the egg is not repreſented 
with the bull on any of thoſe which I have ſeen; 
but Mr. D'Hancaxviliet has brought examples from 
other countries, where the ſame ſyſtem prevailed, 
which, as well as the general analogy of the Greek 


E 2 theology, 
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* See Gol erz, Tab. II. Fig. 7 & 8. 


+ See Plate IV. Fig. 1. & Recherches ſur les Arts, Vol. I. Pl. VIII. 
The Hebrew word Chroub, or Cberuò, fignificd originally, freng or 


robuſt ; but is uſually employed metaphorically, ſignifying a Bull. Sce 
Cxxxic. in Exod. c. 25. 


Recherches ſur les Arts, Lib. I. 
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theology, prove that the egg muſt have been under- 
ſtood, and that the attitude of the bull could have 
no other meaning. I ſhall alſo have occaſion here- 
after to ſhow by other examples, that it was no 
uncommon practice, in theſe myſtic monuments, to 
make a part of a groupe repreſent the whole. It 
was from this horned ſymbol of the power of the 
Deity, that horns were placed in the portraits of 
kings, to ſhew that their power was derived from 
Heaven, and acknowledged no earthly ſuperior. 
The moderns have indeed changed the meaning of 
this ſymbol, and given it a ſenſe, of which, perhaps, 
it would be dithcult to find the origin, though I 
have often wondered that it has never exerciſed the 
ſagacity of thoſe learned Gentlemen who make Bri- 
tiſh antiquities the ſubjects of their laborious enqui- 


_ ries. At preſent, it certainly does not bear any cha- 


racer of dignity or power ; nor does it ever imply 
that thoſe, to whom it is attributed, have been par- 
ticularly favoured by the generative or creative 
powers. —But this is a ſubje&t much too important 
to be diſcuſſed in a digreſſion ; I ſhall therefore leave 


it to thoſe learned Antiquarians, who have done 


themſelves ſo much honour, and the public ſo much 


ſervice, by their ſucceſsful enquiries into cuſtoms 


of 
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of the ſame kind. To their indefatigable induſtry 
and exquiſite ingenuity I earneſtly recommend it, 
only obſerving that this modern acceptation of the 
| ſymbol is of conſiderable antiquity, for it is men- 
tioned as proverbial in the Oneirocritics of AzTEMI- 
DORUS ;* and that it is not now confined to GRERAT- 
Brirain, but prevails in moſt parts of Chriſtendom, 
as the ancient acceptation of it did formerly in moſt 
parts of the world, even among that people from 
whoſe religion Chriſtianity is derived; for it is a 
common mode of expreſſion in the Old Teſtament, 
to ſay that the horns of any one ſhall be exalted, in 
order to ſignify that he ſhall be raiſed into power 
or pre-eminence ; and when Mosts deſcended from 
the mount with the ſpirit of God ſtill upon him, his 
head appeared horned.+ 


To the head of the bull was ſometimes joined the 
organ of generation, which repreſented not only the 
ſtrength of the Creator, but the peculiar direction 

„„ of 
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+ Exod. c. xxxtv. v. 35. Ed. vulgat. Other tranſlators underſteed 


the expreſſion metaphorically, and ſuppoſe it to mean radiated, or 
luminous. 
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of it to the moſt . purpoſe, the propagation 
of ſenſitive beings. Of this there is a ſmall bronze 
in the Muſeum of Mr. TownLEy, of which an engra- 
ving is given in Plate III. Fig. A.“ 


Sometimes this generative attribute is repreſented 
by the ſymbol of the Goat, ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
ſalacious of animals, and therefore adopted upon 
the ſame principles as the bull and the ſerpent. 


The choral odes, ſung in honour of the generator 


Baccuvs, were hence called 79ayiu, or ſongs of the 
goat; a title which is now applied to the dramatic 
dialogues anciently inſerted in theſe odes, to break 
their uniformity. On a medal, ſtruck in honour of 
AuGusTus, the goat terminates in the tail of a fiſh, 


to ſhow the generative power incorporated with 


water. Under his feet is the globe of the earth, ſup- 
poſed to be fertiliſed by this union; and upon his 


back, the cornucopia, repreſenting the reſult of this 


fertility. 4 


See the tail- piece to Sir W. H. 's Letter. 
+ Tov d. Tpayer aπν Nn (6 Atyurrior) va Sarg xa: maps Tos ENA. 


TerijunoI ANI rey Tipiaror, dim To yernruxen poprer, DIODOR. Lib. I. p. 78. 
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Mr. D'HANCARVILLE attributes the origin of all 
theſe ſymbols to the ambiguity, of words; the ſame 
term being employed in the primitive language to 
ſignify God and a Bull, the Univerſe. and a Goat, 
Life and a Serpent. But words are only the types 
and ſymbols of ideas, and therefore muſt be poſterior 
to them, in the ſame manner as ideas are to their 
objects. The. words of a primitive language, being 
imitative of the ideas from which they ſprung, and 
of the objects they. meant to expreſs, as far as the 
imperfections of the organs of ſpeech. will admit, 
there muſt neceſſarily be the ſame kind of analogy 
between them, as between the ideas and. objects. 
themſelves. It is impoſſible, therefore, that in ſuch 
a. language any. ambiguity of this ſort could exiſt, 
as it does in ſecondary languages; the words of 
which, being collected from various ſources, and 
blended together without having any natural 
connexion, become arbitrary ſigns of conven-- 
tion, inſtead of imitative repreſentations of ideas. 
In this caſe it often happens, that words, ſimilar in 
form, but different in meaning, have been adopted: 
from different ſources, which, being blended together, 
loſe their little difference of form, and retain their 
entire difference of meaning. Hence ambiguities 

| ariſe,, 
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ariſe, ſuch as thoſe above mentioned, which could 
not poſſibly exiſt in an original tongue. 


The Greek poets and artiſts frequently give the 
perſonification of a particular attribute for the 
Deity himſelf ; hence he is called Tabea, Tavgure, 
TaugoueeÞo;, * &c, and hence the initials and mono- 
grams of the Orphic epithets applied to the Creator, 
are found with the bull, and other ſymbols, on the 
Greek medals. f It muſt not be imagined from 
hence, that the ancients ſuppoſed the Deity to 
exiſt under the form of a bull, a goat, or a ſerpent : 
on the contrary, he is always deſcribed in the 
Orphic theology, as a general pervading Spirit, 
without form, or diſtin locality of any kind; and 
appears, by a curious fragment preſerved by PRo- 
cLUs,f to have been no other than attraction per- 
ſonified. The ſelf- created mind (ws; avreymit2c;) of the 


eternal 


* Oren. Hymn. v. et xxix. 


+ Numm. Vet. Pop. et Urb. Tab. XXXIX. Fig. 19 et 20, 


They are on moſt of the Medals of Marſeilles, Naples, Thurium, and 
many other cities. 


1 In Tim, III. et Frag. Orphic. Ed. Geſner. 
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eternal Father is ſaid to have ſpread the heavy 
bond of love through all things (rev moruge oper 
reibe .d Eguret), in order that they might endure for 
ever. This eternal Father is K»;, time or eternity, 
perſonified ; and ſo taken for the unknown Being 
that fills eternity and infinity. The ancient Theo- 
logiſts knew that we could form no poſitive idea of 
infinity, whether of power, ſpace, or time; it 
being fleeting and fugitive, and eluding the under- 
ſtanding by a continued and boundleſs progreſſion. 
The only notion we have of it is from the addition 
or diviſion of finite things, which ſuggeſt the idea of 
infinite, only from a power we feel in ourſelves of 
ſtill multiplying and dividing without end. The 
Schoolmen indeed were bolder, and, by a ſummary 
mode of reaſoning, in which they were very expert, 
proved that they had as clear and adequate an idea 
of infinity, as of any finite ſubſtance whatever, 
Infinity, ſaid they, is that which has no bounds. — 
This negation, being a poſitive aſſertion, muſt be 
founded on a poſitive idea, We have therefore a 
poſitive idea of infinity. 


The Eclectic Jews, and their followers, the Am- 
monian and Chriſtian Platonics, who endeavoured to 
F make 
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make their own philoſophy and religion conform 
to the ancient theology, held infinity of ſpace to 
be only the immenſity of the divine preſence. 
O Orc; laura Tere; tc was their dogma, which is now 
inferted into the Confeſſional of the Greek Church+. 
This infinity was diſtinguiſhed by them from com- 
mon ſpace, as time was from eternity. Whatever is 
eternal or infinite, ſaid they, muſt be abſolutely 
indiviſible; becauſe diviſion is in itſelf inconſiſtent 
with infinite continuity and duration : therefore 
ſpace and time are diſtin& from infinity and eternity, 
which are void of all parts and gradations whatever. 
Time is meaſured by years, days, hours, &c. and 
diſtinguiſhed by paſt, preſent, and future; but theſe, 
being diviſions, are excluded from eternity, as loca- 
lity is from infinity, and as both are from the Being 
both ; who can therefore feel no ſucceſſion 
of eyents, nor know any gradation of diſtance ; but 
muſt comprehend infinite duration as if it were one 
moment, and infinite extent as if it were but a ſingle 
pointt. Hence the Ammonian Platonics ſpeak of 
him 


Puro. de Leg. Alleg. Lib. J. Jo. Damasc. de Orth. Fid. 
+ Mosnziu. Nota in Sect. xxiv. Cupw. Syſt. Intellect. 
T See BozTHh. de Conſel. Philef. Lib. IV. Prof. 6. 
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him as concentered in his own unity, and extended 
through all things, but participated of by none. 
Peing of a nature more refined and elevated than in- 
telligence itſelf, he could not be known by ſenſe, 
perception, or reaſon; and being the cauſe of all, 
he muſt be anterior to all, even to eternity itſelf, if 
conſidered as eternity of time, and not as the intel- 
lectual unity, which is the Deity himſelf, by whoſe 
emanations all things exift, and to whoſe proximity 
or diſtances they owe their degrees of excellence 
or baſcneſs. Being itſelf, in its moſt abſtract ſenſe, 
is derived from him ; for that which is the cauſe 
and beginning of all Being, cannot be a part of that 
All which ſprung from himſelf :: therefore he is not 
Being, nor is Being his Attribute; for that which 
has an attribute, cannot have the abſtract ſimplicity of 
pure unity. All Being is in its nature finite; for, if 
it was otherwiſe, it muſt be without bounds every 
way; and therefore could have no gradation of proxi- 
mity to the firſt cauſeg or conſequent pre-eminence 
of one part over another: for, as all diſtinctions of 
time are excluded from infinite duration, and all 
diviſions of locality from infinite extent, ſo are all 
degrees of priority ſrom infinite progreſſion. The 
mind is and 4&s in itſelf; but the abſtract unity of 
F 2 the 
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the firſt cauſe is neither in itſelf, nor in another ;— 
not in itſelf, becauſe that would imply modification, 
from which abſtract ſimplicity is neceſfarily exempt ; 
nor in another, becauſe then there would be an 
hypoſtatical duality, inſtead of abſolute unity. In 
both caſes there would be a locality of hypoſtaſis, 
inconſiſtent with intellectual infinity. As all phy- 
ſical attributes were excluded from this metaphyſical 
abſtraction, which they called their firſt cauſe, he 
muſt of courſe be deſtitute of all moral ones, which 
are only generaliſed modes of action of the former. 
Even ſimple abſtract truth was denied him; for 
truth, as ProcLus ſays, is merely the relative to 
falſhood ;. and no relative can exiſt without a poſi- 
tive or correlative, The Deity therefore who has no 
falſhood, can have no truth, in our ſenſe of the 
word.“ 


As metaphyſical theology is a ſtudy very generally, 
and very deſervedly neglected at preſent, I thought 
this little ſpecimen of it might be entertaining, from 

| | its 
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* ProcLvus in Tbeslog. Platon. Lib. I. et II. 
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its novelty, to moſt readers; eſpecially as it is inti- 
mately connected with the ancient ſyſtem, which I 
have here undertaken to examine. Thoſe, who wiſh 
to know more of it, may conſult Prxoctus on the 
Theology of PrAro, where they will find the moſt 
exquiſite ingenuity: moſt wantonly waſted. No per- 
ſons ever ſhowed greater acuteneſs or ſtrength of 
reaſoning: than the Platonics and Scholaſtics ; but 
having quitted common . ſenſe, and . attempted to 
mount into the intellectual world, they expended 
it all in abortive efforts, which may amuſe the ima- 
gination, but cannot ſatisfy the underſtanding. 


The ancient Theologiſts ſhowed more diſcretion; 
for, finding that they- could conceive no idea of in- 
finity, they were content to revere the Infinite 
Being in the moſt general and efficient exertion of 
his power, attraction; whoſe agency is perceptible 
through all matter, and to which all motion may, 
perhaps, be ultimately traced. This power, being 
perſonified, became the ſecondary Deity, to whom 
all adoration and worſhip were directed, and who 
is therefore frequently conſidered as the ſole and ſu- 
preme cauſe of all things. His agency being ſup- - 
poſed to extend through the whole material world, 

| and 
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and to produce all the various revolutions by which 
its ſyſtem is ſuſtained, his attributes were of courſe 
extremely numerous and varied. Theſe were ex- 
preſſed by various titles and epithets in the myſtic 
hymns and litanies, which the artiſts endeavoured to 
repreſent by various forms and characters of men 
and animals. The great characteriſtic attribute was 
repreſented by the Organ of Generation in that ſtate 
of tenſion and rigidity which is neceſſary to the due 
performance of its functions. Many ſmall images of 
this kind have been found among the ruins of HERcu- 
LANEUM and Pourꝝn, attached to the bracelets, which 
the chaſte and pious matrons of antiquity wore round 
their necks and arms. In theſe, the organ of generation 
appears alone, or only accompanied with the Wings 
of Incubation,* in order to ſhow that the devout 
wearer devoted herſelf wholly and ſolely to procrea- 
tion, the great end for which ſhe was ordained. 80 
expreſſive a ſymbol, being conſtantly in her view, 
muſt keep her attention fixed on its natural object, 
and continually remind her of the gratitude ſhe owed 
the Creator, for having taken her into his ſervice, 


made 


* Plate II, Fig. 2. engraved from one in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
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made her a partaker of his moſt valuable bleſlings, 


and employed her as the paſlive inſtrument in the 
exertion of his moſt beneficial power, 


The Female Organs of Generation were revered“ as 
ſymbols of the generative powers of Nature or matter, 
as the male were of the generative powers of God. 
They are uſually repreſented emblematically, by the 
Shell, or Concha Veneris, which was therefore worn 
by devout perſons of antiquity, as it ſtill continues to 
be by pilgrims, and many of the common women of 
ITaLy. The union of both was expreſſed by the hand 
mentioned in Sir WILLIAu HamitTton's Letter ;F 
which, being a leſs explicit ſymbol, has cſcaped the 
attention of the Reſormers, and is ſtill worn, as well 
as the ſhell, by the women of Irary, though without 
being underſtood. It repreſented the act of generation, 
which was confidered as a ſolemn ſacrament, in 


honour of the Creator, as will be more fully ſhown 
hereaſter. 


The 


— 


* Avovsr. de Civ. Dei. Lib. VI. c. 9. 


+ See Plate II. Fig. I. from one in the Britiſh Muſeum, in which 
both ſymbols are united. 
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The Male Organs of Generation are ſometimes 
found repreſented by ſigns of the ſame ſort, which 
might properly be called the ſymbols of ſymbols. One 
of the moſt remarkable of theſe is a croſs, in the form 
of the letter T,* which thus ſerved as the emblem 
of creation and generation, before the Church adopted 
it as the fign of ſalvation; a lucky coincidence of 
ideas, which, without doubt, facilitated the recep- 
tion -of it among the Faithful. To the repreſenta- 
tive of the male organs was ſometimes added a 
Human Head, which gives it the exact appearance 
of a crucifix; as it has on a medal of Cvzicuk, pub- 
liſhed by M. PzLLERIN.f On an anc.ent medal, found 
in Cyexus, which; from the ſty le of workmanſhip, 
is certainly anterior to the Macedonian conqueſt, it 
appears with the chapelet or roſary, ſuch as is now 
uſed in the Romiſh churches 31 the beads of which 
were uſed, anciently, to reckon time. Their being 
| placed 
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Recherches ſur les Arts, Lib. I. c. 3. 
+ See Plate VIII. Fig. 2. 


2 Plate VIII. Fig. 3. from PRLLEXIV. Similar medals are in the 
HunTzx collection, and are evidently of Phoenician Work. 
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placed in a circle, marked its progreſſive continuity ; 
| while their ſeparation from each other marked the 
diviſions, by which it is made to return on itſelf, and 
thus produce years, months, and days. The ſymbol 
of the creative power is placed upon them, becauſe 
theſe diviſions were particularly under his influence 
and protection; the Sun being his viſible image, and 
the centre of his power, from which his emanations 
extended through the univerſe. Hence the Egyp- 
tians, in their ſacred hymns, called upon Osrars, as 
the being who dwelt concealed in the embraces of the 
Sun ;* and hence the great luminary itſelf is called 
Keeuoxparup (Ruler of the World) in the Orphic Hymns. 


This general emanation of the pervading fpirit 
of God, by which all things are generated and main- 
tained, is beautifully deſcribed by VIII, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


G The 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, cœlumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
Omnia: nec morti eſſe locum, ſed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto ſuccedere cœlo. 


* PLuTARCH. de d. & Ofr. + See Hymn VII. 
1 Georgic. Lib. IV, Ver. 221. 
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The Etherial Spirit is here deſcribed as expanding 
itſelf through the univerſe, and giving life and mo- 
tion to the inhabitants of earth, water, and air, 
by a participation of E own eſſence, each particle. 
of which returned to its native ſource, at the diſſo- 
lution of the body which it animated. Hence, not 
only men, but all animals, and even vegetables, were 
ſuppoſed to be impregnated with ſome particles of 
the divine nature infuſed into them, from which 
their various qualities and diſpoſitions, as well as 
their powers of propagation, were ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived. Theſe appeared to be ſo many emanations 
of the divine attributes, operating in different modes 
and degrees, according to the nature of the beings 

to which they belonged. Hence, the characteriſtic 
properties of animals and plants were not only re- 
garded as repreſentations, but as actual emanations 
of the Divine Power, conſubſtantial with his own 
eflence.* For this reaſon, the ſymbols were treated 
with greater reſpect and veneration than if they had 
been merely figns and characters of convention. 
PLyTarxcn ſays, that moſt of the Egyptian Prieſts 
held 


* PROCLUS in Theol, Plat, Lib. I. p. 56 & 57. 
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the bull Aris, who was worſhipped with ſo much 
ceremony, to be only an image of the ſpirit of 
Os181s.* This I take to have been the real meaning 
of all the animal worſhip of the Egyptians, about 
which ſo much has been written, and fo little diſ- 
covered. Thoſe animals or plants, in which any par- 
ticular attribute of the Deity ſeemed to predominate, 
became the ſymbols of that attribute, and were ac- 
cordingly warſhipped as the images of Divine Provi- 
dence, acting in that particular direction. Like 
many other cuſtoms, both of ancient and modern 
worſhip, the practice, probably, continued long 
after the reaſons upon which it was founded were 
either wholly loſt, or only partially preſerved, in 
vague traditions. This was the caſe in Ecyer ; for, 
though many of the Prieſts knew or conjectured the 
origin of the worſhip of the Bull, they could give 
no rational account why the Crocodile, the Ichneu- 
mon, and the Ibis, received ſimilar honours. The 
ſymbolical characters, called hieroglyphics, conti- 
nued to be eſteemed by them, as more holy and ve- 


nerable than the conventional repreſentations of 
G 2 ſounds, 
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founds, notwithſtanding their manifeſt inferiority ; 
yet it does not appear, from any accounts extant, 
that they were able to aſſign any reaſon for this pre- 
ference. On the contrary, Sr RABO tells us, that the 
Egyptians of his time were wholly ignorant of their 
ancient learning and religion,* though impoſtors 
continually pretended to explain it. Their igno- 
rance in theſe points is not to be wondered at, con- 
fidering that the moſt ancient Egyptians, of whom 
we have any authentic accounts, lived after the ſub- 
verſion of their monarchy, and deſtruction of their 
temples by the Perſians, who uſed every endeavour 
to annihilate their religion ; firſt, by command of 
Campysts,+ and then of Ocaus.} What they were, 
before this calamity, we have no direct information; 
for HzxopoTvs is the earlieſt traveller, and he viſited 
this country when in ruins, 


It is obſervable in all modern religions, that men 
are ſuperſtitious in proportion as they are ignorant, 
and that thoſe, who know leaſt of the principles of 
religion, are the moſt earneſt and fervent in the 

| | practice 
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* Lib. XVII. + HxRoO Dor. Lib. III. SrxAso, Lib, XVII. 
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practice of its exteriour rites and ceremonies. We 
may fuppoſe from analogy, that this was the caſe 
with the Egyptians. The learned and rational 
merely reſpected and revered the facred animals, 
whilſt the vulgar worſhipped and adored them, 
The greateſt part of the former being, as is natural 

to ſuppoſe, deſtroyed by the perſecution of the Per- 
fians, this worſhip and adoration became general; 
different cities adopting different animals as their 
tutelar Deities, in the ſame manner as the Catholics 
now put themſelves under the protection of different 
Saints and Martyrs. Like them too, in the fer- 
vency of their devotion for the imaginary agent, 
they forgot the original cauſe. 


The cuſtom of keeping facred animals as images 
of the divine attributes, ſeems once to have pre- 
vailed in GREECE as well as EcyeT; for the God of 
Health was repreſented by a living Serpent at Eri- 
DAURUS, even in the laſt ſtage of their religion.“ In 
general, however, they preferred wrought images, 


not 
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* Lav. Hd. Epitom. Lib. XI. 
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not. from their ſuperiority, in art, which they did 
not acquire till after the time of Houxx, * when their 


theology was entirely corrupted ; but becauſe they 


had thus the means of exprefling their ideas more 
fully, by combining ſeveral forms together, and 
ſhowing, not only the divine attribute, but the mode 
and purpoſe of its operation. For inſtance ; the 
celebrated bronze in the Vatican has the male 
organs of generation placed upon the head of a Cock, 
the emblem of the Sun, ſupported by the neck and 
ſhoulders of a Man. In this compoſition they re- 
preſented the generative power of the ER, the Osikis, 
Mirnaas, or Bacchus, whoſe center is the ſun, in- 
carnate with man. By the inſcription on the 
pedeſtal, the attribute, thus perſonified, is ſtyled 
The Saviour of the World, (⁊ormę owe) ; a title always 
venerable, under whatever image it be repre- 


ſented.+ 


The Egyptians ſhowed this incarnation of the 
Deity by a leſs permanent, though equally ex- 
preſſive 


—— 


* When Homer praiſes any Work of art, he calls it the work 
of Sidonians. | 


1 See Plate II. Fig. 3. 
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preſſive ſymbol. At Mznpes a living Goat was 


kept as the image of the generative power, to whom 
the Women preſented themſelves naked, and had 


the honour of being publickly enjoyed by him. 


Hrroporus ſaw the act openly performed (e 
a»94orw,) and calls it a prodigy (4x). But the Egyp- 
tians had no ſuch horror of it; for it was to them a 
repreſentation of the incarnation of the Deity, and 
the communication of his creative ſpirit to man. 
It was one of the ſacraments of that ancient Church, 
and was, without doubt, beheld with that pious 
awe and reverence with which devout perſons always 
contemplate the myſteries of their faith, whatever 
they happen to be ; for, as the learned and orthodox 
Biſhop WarBURTON, Whoſe authority it is not for 
me to diſpute, ſays, from the nature of any action 
morality cannot ariſe, nor from its cffeFs :* therefore, 
for aught we can tell, this ceremony, however 
ſhocking it may appear to modern manners and 
opinions, might have been intrinſically meritorious 
at 'the time of its celebration, and afforded a truly 
edifying ſpectacle to the Saints of ancient Ecvyr, 

| Indeed, 
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Indeed, the Greeks do not ſeem to have felt much 
horror or diſguſt at the imitative repreſentation of it, 
whatever the Hiſtorian -might have thought proper 
to exprels at the real celebration. Scveral ſpecimens 
of their ſculpture in this way have eſcaped the fury 
of the Reformers, and remained for the inſtruction of 
later times. One of theſe, found among the ruins of 
HERCULANEUM, and kept concealed in the Royal 
Muſeum at PoxrTict, is well known. Another exiſts 
in the collection of Mr. TownLtetr, which I have 
thought proper to have engraved for the benefit of the 
learned.* It may be remarked, that in theſe monu- 
ments the Goat is paſſive inſtead of active; and that 
the human ſymbol is repreſented as incarnate with 
the divine, inſtead of the divine with the human: but 
this is in fa& no difference ; for the Creator, being 
of both ſexes, is repreſented indifferently of either. 
In the other ſymbol of the Bull, the ſex is equally 
varied; the Greek Medals having ſometimes a 
Bull, and ſometimes a Cow, + which, STz azo tells us, 

was 


* Plate VII. the tail- piece to this diſcourſe. 


+ See Plate IV. Fig. 1, 2, 3. and Plate III. Fig. 4. engraved from 
medals belonging to me. 
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was employed as the ſymbol of Venus, the paſſive 


generative power at MoMemrnis, in Ecyet.* Both 
the Bull and the Cow are alſo worſhipped at preſent 
by the Hindoos, as ſymbols of the male and female, 
or generative and nutritive powers of the Deity. 
The Cow is in almoſt all their Pagodas ; but the 
Bull is revered with ſuperior ſolemnity and devotion. 
At Tanjous is a monument of their piety to him, 
which even the inflexible perſeverance, and habitual 
| induſtry of the natives of that country, could 
ſcarcely have erected, without greater knowledge in 
practical mechanics than they now poſſeſs. It is a 
ſtatue of a Bull lying down, hewn, with great ac- 
curacy, out of a fingle piece of hard granite, which 
has been conveyed by land from the diſtance of a 
hundred miles, although its weight, in its preſent 
reduced ſtate, muſt be at leaſt a hundred tons. + The 
Greeks ſometimes made their Taurine Bacenus, or 
Bull, with a human face, to expreſs both ſexes, 
which they ſignified by the initial of the epithet apmr, 
H placed 
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Lib. XVII. 


+ See Plate XVII. with the meaſurements, as. ak 4 Capt, 
PATTERSON on the ſpot. 
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placed under him.* Over him they frequently pur 
the radiated aſteriſc, which | reprefents the Sun, to 
ſhow the Deity, whoſe attribute he was intended to 
expreſs.+ Hence we may perceive the reaſon why 
the Germans, who, according to Cxzsar,} wor- 
ſhipped the Sun, carried a brazen Bull, as the image 
of their God, when they invaded the Roman domi- 
nions in the time of Malus ;$ and even the choſen 
People of Providence, when they made unto them- 
ſelves an image of the God who was to condua 


them through the deſert, and caſt out the ungodly 


from before them, made it in the ſhape of a young 
Bull, or Calf. 


The Greeks, as they advanced in the cultivation 
o fthe imitative arts, gradually changed the animal 


for 
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* See Plate IV. Fig. 2. from a medal of Naples in the HunTzz 
Collection. | | 


+ See Plate IV. Fig. 2. and Plate XV. Fig. 6. from a medal of 
Cales, belonging to me. | 


+ De B. G. Lib. VI. 
$ PLurT. in Mario. | 
| Exod, c. 32. with PATR1CK's Commentary. 
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for the human form, preſerving ſtill the original 
character. The Human Head was at firſt added to 
the Body of the Bull ;* but afterwards the whole 
figure was made human, with ſome of the features, 
and general character of the animal, blended with it. 
Oftentimes, however, theſe mixed figures had a 
peculiar and proper meaning, like that of the Vatican 
Bronze; and were not intended as mere refinements 
of art. Such are the Fawns and Satyrs, who repre- 
ſent the emanations of the Creator, incarnate with 
man, acting as his angels and miniſters in the work 
of univerſal generation. In copulation with the 
Goat, they repreſent the reciprocal incarnation of 
man with the Deity, when incorporated with univerſal 
matter : for the Deity, being both male and female, 
was both active and paſſi ve in procreation ; firſt 
animating man by an emanation from his own eſſence, 
and then employing that emanation to reproduce, 
in conjunction with the common productive powers 
of Nature, which are no other than his own prolific 
ſpirit transfuſed through matter. 50 
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* See the Medals of Naples, Gela, &c. Plate IV. Fig. 2. and 
Plate IX. Fig. 8. are ſpecimens ; but the Coins are in all Collections. 
+ See Bronzi d'Herculano, Tom. V. Plate 5. 
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Theſe mixed beings are derived from Pan, the 
principle of univerſal order; of whoſe perſonified 
image they partake. Pan is addreſſed in the Orphic 
Litanies, as the firſt-begotten Love, or Creator in- 
corporated in univerſal matter, and fo forming the 
world.“ The heaven, the earth, water, and fire, are 
ſaid to be members of him; and he is deſcribed as 
the origin and ſource of all things, (ral-Þun yodey mais) 
as repreſenting matter animated by the Divine Spirit. 
Lyczan Pan was the moſt ancient and revered God of 
the Arcadians,+ the moſt ancient people of GRRERCx. 
The epithet Lyczan, (wa) is uſually derived from 
ze, a Wolf; though it is impoſſible to find any 
relation which this etymology can have with the 
Deities to which it is applied; for the epithet Aus, 
or Aw, (which is only the different pronunciation 
of a different dialect) is occaſionally applied to 
almoſt all the Gods. I have therefore no doubt, 
but that it ought to be derived from the old word 
axes Or dun, light; from which came the Latin word 

| lux. 


Hymn. x. 
t Dionys. Antiq. Rom, Lib. I. c. 32. 
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lux.“ In this ſenſe it is a very proper epithet for the 
divine nature, of whoſe eſſence light was ſuppoſed tobe. 
I am confirmed in this conjecture by a word in the 
Electra of Sorhoclks, which ſeems hitherto to have 
been miſunderſtood. At the opening of the play, the 
old tutor of OrxesTEs, entering Axcos with his young 
Pupil, points out to him the moſt celebrated public 
buildings, and amongſt them the Lyczan Forum, 
Te Xuxoxrow O, Which the ſcholiaſt and tranſlators inter- 
pret, of the Wolf-killing God, though there is no 
reaſon whatever why this epithet ſhould be applied 
to Apollo. But, if we derive: the compound from 
Avxos, light, and r 3 toextend, inſtead of ri to kill, 
the meaning will be perfectly juſt and natural; for 
light-extending is of all others the propereſt epithet. 
for the Sun. SornocLes, as well as Viki, is known 
to have been an admirer of ancient expreſſions, and 
to have imitated Homer more than any other Attic 
Poet ; therefore, his employing an obſolete word is 
not to be wondered at. Taking this etymology as 
the true one, the Lyczan Pan of Arcapia is Pax 
the luminous; that is, the divine eſſence of light in- 
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1 
corporated in univerſal matter. The Arcadians called 
him rev d Kip, the Lord of Matter, as Macronivs 
rightly tranſlates it.“ He was hence called SyLvanus 
by the Latins ; Sy/va being, in the ancient Pelaſgian 
and Zolian Greek, from which the Latin is derived, 
the ſame as i»; for it is well known to all who have 
compared the two languages attentively, that the 
Sigma and Yau are letters, the one of which was 
partially, and the other generally omitted by the 
Greeks, in the refinement of their pronunciation and 
orthography, which took place after the emigration 
of the Latian and Etrufcan Colonies. The Chorus 
in the Ajax of SorhoclEs addreſs Pan by the title 
of *axmaeyeres,+ probably becauſe he was worſhipped 
on the Shores of the ſea; water being reckoned the 
beſt and moſt prolific of the ſubordinate elements, 
upon which the ſpirit of God, according to Mosts, 
or the plaſtic Nature, according to the Platonics, 
operating, produced life and motion on earth. 


Hence the Ocean is ſaid by Howex to be the ſource 
| i of 
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*® Sat. 5, ©. 48 + Ver. 703. 


T Pixpar. Olymp, I. ver. 1. Dtopos, Sic. Lib. I. p. 11. 
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of all things ;* and hence the uſe of water in bap- 
tiſm, which was to regenerate, and, in a manner, 
ne create the perſon baptiſed; for the ſoul, ſup- 
poſed by many of the primitive Chriſtians to be 
naturally mortal, was then ſuppoſed to become 
immortal.+ Upon the ſame principle, the figure of 
Pan, cngraved in Plate V. Fig. I. is repreſented 
pouring water upon the Organ of Generation; that 
is, invigorating. the active creative power by the pro- 
lific element upon which it ated; for water was 
conſidered as the eſſence of the paſſive principle, as 
fire was of the active; the one being of terreſtrial, and 
the other of ztherial origin. Hence, St. Jon the Baptiſt, 
who might have acquired ſome knowledge of the an- 
cient theology, through its revivers, the Eclectic Jews, 
ſays: J, indeed, baptiſe you in Water to repentance; but he 
that cometh after me, who is more powerful rhan I am, 
ſhall baptiſe you in the Holy Spirit, and in Fire :ꝙ that 
is, I only purify and refreſh the ſoul, by a commu- 
nion with the terreſtrial principle of life ; but he that 
cometh after me, will regenerate and reſtore it, by a 
communion 


IL. E. ver. 246. & Þ ver. 196. 
+ CLzemENTINA, Hom. XII. Arnos. adv. Gentes, Lib. II. 
See tail-piece to the Italian Letter. The original is among the 
antiquities found in HzzcuLANEUM, now in the Muſeum of PoxTict, 
| I Mattb. c. 3. 
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communion with the etherial principle“. Pax is again 
addreſſed in the Salaminian Chorus of the ſame 
Tragedy of SoryocLEs, by the titles of Author and 
Director of the Dances of the Gods (@wn xoore! avax) 
as being the author and diſpoſer of the regular 
motions of the univerſe, of which theſe divine 
dances were ſymbols, which are ſaid in the 
ſame paſſage to be (ae,) ſelf-raught to him. 
Both the Gnoſſian and Nyſian dances are here 
included, ⁊ the former ſacred to Jurirzx, and the 
latter to Bacchus; for Pan, being the principle of 
univerſal] order, partook of the nature of all the 
other Gods. They were perſonifications of particular 
modes of acting of the great all-ruling principle; and 
he, of his general law and pre- eſtabliſhed harmony 
by which he governs the univerſe. Hence he is 
often repreſented playing on a pipe ; muſic being 
the natural emblem of this phyſical harmony. Ac- 
cording to PLuTarcn, the JuritER AMMON of the 

4 Africans 


* It is the avowed intention of the learned and excellent work of 
GRroT1vs, to prove that there is nothing new in Chriſtianity. What 
I have here adduced, may ſerve to confirm and illuſtrate the diſcoveries 
of that great and good man. See de Veritate Relig. Chriſt, Lib. iv. c. 12. 
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Africans was the ſame as the Pan of the Greeks.* 
This explains the reaſon why the Macedonian Kings 
aflumed the horns of that God; for, though Alxx- 
ANDER pretended to be his ſon, his ſucceſſors never 
pretended to any ſuch honour ; and yet they equally 
aſſumed the ſymbols, as appears from their medals. Ff 
The caſe is, that Pax, or Ammon, being the univerſe, 
and Jurirzx a title of the ſupreme God (as will be 
| ſhown hereafter), the Horns, the emblems of his 

| power, ſeemed the propereſt ſymbols of that ſupreme 
and univerſal dominion, to which they all, as well 
as ALEXANDER, had the ambition to aſpire, The - 
figure of Auuox was compounded of the forms of 
the Ram, as that of Pan was of the Goat; the 
reaſon of which is difficult to aſcertain, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that Goats were unknown in the country 
where his worſhip aroſe, and that the Ram expreſſed 
the ſame attribute. In a gem in the Muſeum of 
HR CHARLES 
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I + See Plate IV. Fig. 4. engraved from one of Lystuacnus, of exqui- 
ſite beauty, belonging to me. Ax ri Os put the head of Pax upon 
his Coins, which are not uncommon. 


t Pavsantas (Lib. II.) ſays he knew the meaning of this ſymbol, 
but did not chuſe to reveal it, it being a part of the Myſtic Worſhip. 
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CHaxLESS TowNnLty, Eſq. the Head of the Greek 
Pax is joined to that of a Ram, on the body of a 
Cock, over whoſe head is the aſteriſc of the Sun, and 
below it the head of an aquatic Fowl, attached to 
the ſame body.“ The Cock is the ſymbol of the 
Sun, probably from proclaiming his approach in the 
morning; and the aquatic Fowl! is the emblem of 
Water; ſo that this compoſition, apparently ſo whim- 
ſical, repreſents the Univerſe between the two great 
prolific Elements, the one the active, and the 
other the paſſive cauſe of all things. | 


The Creator being both male and female, the 
emanations of his creative ſpirit, operating upon 
univerſal matter, produced ſubordinate miniſters of 
both ſexes, and gave, as companions to the Fauns 
and Satyrs, the Nymphs of the Waters, the Moun- 
tains, and the Woods, ſignifying the paſſive pro- 
ductive powers of each, ſubdivided and diffuſed. 
Of the ſame claſs are the ram, mentioned by Pau- 
SANIAS as companions to VENUSs, T who, as well as 
Ceres, 


Plate III, Fig. I. 1 Lib. J. 
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Crars, Juxo, Diana, Isis, &c. was only a per- 
fonification of Nature, or the paſſive principle of 
Generation, operating in various modes. APULEIUS 
invokes Isis by the names of the ELeusinian Ceres, 
CkLESTIAL Venus, and ProsErPINE; and, when 
the Goddeſs anſwers him, ſhe deſcribes herſelf as 
follows: © I am,” fays ſhe, Nature, the Parent 
of Things, the Sovereign of the Elements, the Pri- 
„ mary Progeny of Time, the moſt exalted of the 
e Deities, the firſt of the Heavenly Gods and 
„ Goddeſſes, the Queen of the Shades, the Uni- 
© form Countenance ; who diſpoſe, with my nod, the 
ce luminous heights of heaven, the ſalubrious breezes 
c of the ſea, and the mournful filence of the dead; 
© whoſe ſingle Deity the whole world venerates, in 
te many forms, with various rites, and various 
e names.——The Egyptians, ſkilled in ancient learn- 
ing, worſhip me with proper ceremonies, and call 
ce me by my true name, Queen Isis.“ “ 


According to the Egyptians, Isis copulated with 
her brother Os1r1s'.in the womb of their mother; 


1 from 
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from whence ſprung Axor RIS, or Orus, the Aroito 
of the Greeks.*® This allegory means no more than 
that the active and paſſive powers of Creation united in 
the womb of Night; where they had been implanted 
by the unknown Father, Kent, or Time, and by 
their union produced the ſeparation or delivery of 
the elements from each other; for the name AyoLLo 
is only a title derived from aroaw, 0 deliver from. 
They made the robes of Isis various in their 
colours and complicated in their folds, becauſe rhe 
paſſive, or material power, appeared in various 
ſhapes and modes, as accommodating itſelf to the 
active; but the dreſs of. Osixis was ſimple, and 
of one luminous colour, to ſhow the unity of his 
effence, and univerſality of his power; equally the 
fame through all things.“ The luminous, or flame 
colour, repreſented the Sun, who, in the language 
of the Theologiſts, was the ſubſtance of his ſacred 
power, and the viſible image of his intellectual 
being.* He is called, in the Orphic Litanies, the 
chain which connects all things together (egen. 
tops; ara, ), T as being the principle of attraction; 

and. 
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and the Deliverer Gun as giving liberty to the 
innate powers of Nature, and thus fertilifing matter. 
Theſe epithets not only expreſs the theological, but 
alſo the phyſical ſyſtem of the Orphic School; accord- 
ing to which the Sun, being placed in the centre 
of the univerſe, with the Planets moving round, 
was, by his attractive force, the cauſe of all union 
and harmony in the whole; and, by the emanation 
of his beams, the cauſe of all motion and activity 
in the parts. This ſyſtem is alluded to by Howes 
in the allegory of the golden Chain, by which Ju- 
?P]TER ſuſpends all things; though there is every 
reaſon to believe that the Poet himſelf was ignorant 
of its meaning, and only rclated it as he had heard 
it. The Ammonian Platonics adopted the ſame 
ſyſtem of attraction, but changed its centre from the 
Sun to their metaphyſical Abſtraction or incompre- 
henſible Unity, whoſe emanations pervaded all 
things, and held all things together. 

5 5 Beſides 


Hymn. xlix. the Initials of this Epithet are with the Bull on a 
medal of Naples belonging to me. The Bull has a Human Counte- 
nance, and has therefore been called a Minotaur by Antiquarians; 
notwithſtanding he is to be found on different medals, accompanied with 
all the fymbols both of Bacchus and AvoLLo, and with the Initials of 
moſt of the Epithets to be found in the Orphic Litanies. 

+ Ir. ©. Ver. xix. 

+ ProcLvs in Theol. Plat. Lib. I. c. 21. 
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Beſides the Fauns, Satyrs, and Nymphs, the 


incarnate emanations of the active and paſſive powers 
of the Creator, we often find in the ancient ſculp- 
tures certain Androgynous beings poſſeſſed of the 
characteriſtic organs of both ſexes, which I take to 
repreſent organiſed matter in its firſt ſtage ; that is, 
immediately after it was releaſed from Chaos, and 
before it was animated by a participation of the ethe- 
rial eſſence of the Creator. In a beautiful gem 
belonging to R. WII ZNAHAuu, Eſq;“ one of theſe 
Androgynous figures is repreſented ſleeping, with the 
Organs of Generation covered, and the Egg of Chaos 
broken under it. On the other fide is Bacchus the 


Creator, bearing a Torch, the emblem of etherial 
fire, and extending it towards the ſleeping figure; 


whilſt one of his agents ſeems only to wait his per- 


miſſion to begin the execution of that office, which, 


according to every outward and viſible fign, he ap- 
pears able to diſcharge with energy and effect. The 
Creator himſelf leans upon one of thoſe figures com- 
monly called Sileni; but which, from their heavy 
unwieldy forms, were probably intended as perſonifi- 

Fs; cations 
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cations of brute inert matter, ſrom which all things 
are formed, but which, being incapable of producing 
any thing of itſelf, is properly repreſented as the ſup- 
port of the Creative Power, though not actively in- 
ſtrumental in his work. The total baldneſs of this 
figure repreſents the exhauſted, unproductive ſlate 
of matter, when the generative powers were ſeparated 
from it; for it was an opinion of the ancients, which 
I remember to have met with in ſome part of the 
Works of AzisToTLE, to which I cannot at preſent 
refer, that every act of coition produced a tranſient 
chill in the brain, by which ſome of the roots of the 
hair were looſened ; ſo that baldneſs was a mark of 
ſterility acquired by exceſſive exertion. © The figures 
of Pan have nearly the ſame forms with that which 
I have here ſuppoſed to repreſent inert matter; only 
that they are compounded with thoſe of the Goat, 
the ſymbol of the Creative Power, by which matter 
was fructified and regulated. To this is ſometimes 
added the Organ of Generation, of an enormous 
magnitude, to ſignify the application of this power to 
its nobleſt end, the procreation of ſenſitive and 
rational beings. This compoſition forms the com- 
mon Plaus of the Roman Poets, who was wor- 
ſhipped among the other perſonages of the Heathen 

Mythology, 
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Mythology, but underſtaod by few of his ancient 
votaries any better than by the good Women of Iszrx- 
Nia, His characteriſtic Organ is ſometimes repre- 
ſented by the artiſts in that ſtate of tenſion and 
rigidity, which it aſſumes when about to diſcharge 
its functions,“ and at other times in that ſtate of 
tumid languor, which immediately ſucceeds the per- 
formance.+ In the latter caſe he appears loaded with 
the productions of Nature, the reſult of thoſe prolific 
efforts, which in the former caſe he appeared ſo well 
qualified to exert. I have in Plate V. given a Figure 
of him in each fituation, one taken from a bronze 
in the Royal Muſeum of Poxr ici, and the other from 
one in that of Caries Towniey, Eſq. It may be 
obſerved, that in the former the muſcles of the face 
are all ſtrained and contracted, ſo that every nerve 
ſeems to be in a ſtate of tenſion; whereas in the 
latter the features are all dilated and fallen, the chin 
repoſed on the breaſt, and the whole figure * 
of languor and fatigue. 


If 
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»Plate V. Fig. 1. from a bronze in the Muſeum at Ponriel. 
+ Plate V. Fig. 2. from a bronze in the Muſeum of C. Townuzy, Eſq. 
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If the explanation which I have given of theſe 
Androgynous figures be the true one, the Fauns and 

Satyrs, which uſually accompany them, muſt repre- 
ſent abſtract emanations, and not incarnations of the 
Creative Spirit, as when in copulation with the Goat. 
The Creator himſelf is frequently repreſented in a 
human form; and it is natural that his emanations 
ſhould partake of the ſame, though without having 
any thing really human in their compoſition. It 
ſeems however to have been the opinion in ſome 
parts of As la, that the Creator was really of a human 
form. The Jewiſh Legiſlator ſays expreſſly, that God 
made Man in his own image, and, prior to the crea- 
tion of Woman, created him male and female,* as 
he himſelf conſequently was. + Hence an ingenious 
Author has ſuppoſed that theſe Androgynous figures 
repreſented the firſt individuals of the human race, 
who, poſſeſſing the organs of both ſexes, produced 
children of each. This ſeems to be the ſenſe in 
which they were repreſented by ſome of the ancient 
artiſts : but I have never met with any trace of it in 
any Greek author, except Pao the Jew ; nor have I 
K . 


_* Genel. c. i. + Puro de Leg. Alleg. Lib. II. 
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ever ſeen any monument of ancient art, in which the 
Bacchus, or Creator in a human form, was repre- 
ſented with the generative organs of both ſexes. - In 
the ſymbolical images, the double nature is frequently 
expreſſed by ſome androgynous inſet, ſuch as the 
Snail, which is endowed with the organs of both ſexes, 
and can copulate reciprocally with either : but when 
the refinement of art adopted the Human Form, it 
was repreſented by mixing the characters of the male 
and female bodies in every part, preſerving ſtill the 
diſtinctive organs of the male. Hence Evre1Dss calls 
Bacchus SmuHο , and the Chorus of Bacchanals in the 
ſame Tragedy addreſs him by maſculine and feminine 
epithets. + Ovid alſo ſays to him, 


—  Tibi, cum ſine cornibus adſtas, 
Virgineum caput eſt. } 


alluding in the firſt line to his Taurine, and in the 
ſecond to his Androgynous figure. 


The ancient Theologiſts were, like the modern, 
divided into ſeas; but, as theſe never diſturbed the 


peace 
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peace of ſociety, they have been very little noticed. 
I have followed what I conceive to be the true Orphic 
ſyſtem, in the little analyſis which I have here endea- 
voured to give. This was probably the true Catholic 
Faith, . though. it differs conſiderably from another 
ancient ſyſtem, deſcribed by Axis rorHANEZSJj* which 
is more poetical, but leſs philoſophical. According 
to this, Chaos, Night, Erebus, and Tartarus, were 
the primitive beings. Night, in the infinite breaſt of 
Erebus, brought forth an Egg, from which ſprung 
Love, who mixed all things together; and from thence 
ſprung the Heaven, the Ocean, the Earth, and the 
Gods. This ſyſtem is alluded to by the epithet neun, 
applied to the Creator in one of the Orphic Litanies :+ 
but this could never have been a part of the orthodox 
faith; for the Creator is uſually repreſented as breaking 
the Egg of Chaos, and therefore could not have 
ſprung from it. In the confuſed medley of allegories 
and traditions contained in the Theogony attributed 
to Hxs ioo, Love is placed after Chaos and the Earth, 
but anterior to every thing elſe. Theſe differences are 
net to be wondered at; for Akisrornaxes, ſuppoſing 
that he underſtood the true ſyſtem, could not with 
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ſafety have revealed it, or even mentioned it any other- 
wiſe than under the uſual garb of fiction and allegory ; 
and as for the Author of the Theogony, it is evident, 
from the ſtrange jumble of incoherent fables which 
he has put together, that he knew very little of it. 
The ſyſtem alluded to in the Orphic verſes quoted in 
the Argonautics, is in all probability the true one ; 
for it is not only conſiſtent in all its parts, but contains 
a phyſical truth, which the greateſt of the modern 
diſcoveries has only confirmed and explained. The 
others ſeem to have been only poetical corruptions of 
it, which, extending by degrees, produced that un- 
wieldy ſyſtem of poetical Mythology, which conſti- 
tuted the vulgar religion of GREECE. 


The Fauns and Satyrs, which accompany the An- 
drogynous figures on the ancient ſculptures, are uſually 
repreſented as miniſtering to the Creator by exerting 
their characteriſtic attributes upon them, as well as 
upon the Nymphs, the paſſive agents of procreation : 
but what has puzzled the learned in theſe monuments, 
and ſeems a contradiction to the general ſyſtem of 
ancient religion, is that many of theſe groupes are in 
attitudes which are rather adapted to the gratification 
of diſordered, and unnatural appetites, than to extend 

procreation. 


. 
procreation. But a learned Author, who has thrown 
infinite light upon theſe ſubjects, has effectually 
cleared them from this ſuſpicion, by ſhowing that 
they only took the moſt convenient way to get at the 
Female Organs of Generation, in thoſe mixed beings 
who poſſeſſed both.“ This is confirmed by Luckk- 
ius, who aſſerts, that this attitude is better adapted 
to the purpoſes of generation than any other. We 
may therefore conclude, that inſtead of repreſenting 
them in the act of gratifying any diſorderly appetites, 
the artiſts meant to ſhow their modeſty in not in- 
dulging their concupiſcence, but in doing their duty 
in the way beſt adapted to anſwer the ends propoſed 
by the Creator. 


On the Greek medals, where the Cow is the ſym- 
bol of the Deity, ſhe is frequently repreſented licking 
a Calf, which is fucking her.} This is probably 
meant to ſhow that the Creative Power cheriſhes and 


nouriſhes, as well as generates; for, as all quadrupeds 
lick 


®* Recherches fur les Arts, Liv. I. c. 3. 
t Lib. IV. v. 1260. 
+ See Plate IV. Fig. 3. from a medal of Dyaracarua belonging ' 
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lick their young, to refreſh and invigorate them im- 
mediately after birth, it is natural to ſuppoſe, accord- 
ing to the general ſyſtem of ſymbolical writing, that 
this action ſhould be taken as an emblem of the 
cffed it was thought to produce. On other medals 
the Bull or Cow is repreſented licking itſelf ;* 
which, upon the ſame principle, muſt repreſent the 
ſtrength of the Deity refreſhed and invigorated by the 
exertion of its own nutritive and plaſtic power upon 
its own being. On others again is a human head of 
an Androgynous character, like that of the Baccavs 
alpun, with the tongue extended over the lower lip, as 
if to lick ſomething. + This was probably the ſame 
ſymbol, expreſſed in a leſs explicit manner ; it being 
the common practice of the Greek Artiſts to make 
a part of a compoſition ſignify the whole, of which 
I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to give ſome inconteſtable 
examples. On a Parian medal publiſhed by GoLTz1vs, 
the Bull licking himfelf is repreſented on one fide, 
| accompanied 


* See Plate X. Fig. 2. from one of GorTyna in the HuxrER 
Collection; and Plate III. Fig. 4. from one of PARluu, belonging 
to me. | 


+ See Plate III, Fig. 4. and Plate X. Fig. 3. from PELLERIN. 
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accompanied by the aſteriſc of the Sun, and on the 
other, the head with the tongue extended, having Ser- 
pents, the emblems of life, for hair.“ The ſame 
medal is in my Collection, except that the ſerpents 
are not attached to the head, but placed by it as 
diſtinct ſymbols, and that the animal licking itſelf is 
a female accompanied by the initial of the word en, 
inſtead of the aſteriſc of the Sun. Antiquarians have 
called this head a Mx Ds; but, had they examined it 
attentively on any well-preſerved coin, they would 
have found that the expreſſion of the features means 
luſt, and not rage or horror. + The caſe is, that 
Antiquarians have been continually led into error, 
by ſeeking for explanations of the devices on the 
Greek medals' in the wild and capricious ſtories of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes, inſtead of examining the firſt 
principles of ancient religion contained in the Orphic 
Fragments, the writings of PLuTazchn, Mackonius, 
and Arurzius, and the Choral Odes of the Greek 
Tragedies. Theſe principles were the ſubjects of the 
ancient myſteries, and it is to theſe that the ſymbols 
on 


* GoLTz. Inſul. Tab. XIX. Fig. 8. 
4 See Plate III. Fig. 4. 
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on the medals always relate; for they were the public 


acts of the States, and therefore contain the ſenſe of 
nations, and not the caprices of individuals, 


As M. D'Haxcarvilte found a complete repre» 
ſentation of the Bull breaking the Egg of Chaos in 
the ſculptures of the Japoneſe, when only a part of 
it appears on the Greek monuments; ſo we may find 
in a curious Oriental fragment, lately brought from 
the ſacred Caverns of ELtryanTa, near BouRAT, a 
complete repreſentation of the ſymbol ſo ænigmatically 

expreſſed by the head above mentioned. Theſe Ca- 
verns are ancient places of worſhip, hewn in the ſolid 
rock with immenſe labour and difficulty. That from 
which the fragment in queſtion was brought, is 130 
feet long by 110 wide, adorned with columns and 
ſculptures finiſhed in a ſtyle very different from that 
of the Indian Artiſts.“ It is now negledted; but 
others of the ſame kind are ſtill uſed as places of 
worſhip by the Hindoos, who can give no account 
of the antiquity of them, which muſt neceſſarily be 


very remote, for the Hindoos are a very ancient 


x people; 


* Archeol. Vol. VIII. p. 289. 
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and yet the ſculptures repreſent a rate of men very 
unlike them, or any of the preſent inhabitants of 
India. A ſpecimen of theſe was brought from the 
' Iſland of ELleryanTa, in the Cumberland man of 
war, and now belongs to the Muſeum of Mr. 
TownLey. It contains ſeveral figures, in very high 
relief; the principal of which are a Man and Woman, 
in an attitude which 1 ſhall not venture to deſcribe, 
but only obſerve, that the aQion, which I have ſup- 


poſed to be a ſymbol of refreſhment and invigoration, 


is mutually applied by both to their reſpective Organs 
of Generation,“ the emblems of the active and 
paſſive powers of procreation, which mutually cheriſh 
and invigorate each other. 


The Hindoos ſtill repreſent the creative powers of 
the Deity by theſe ancient ſymbols, the male and 


female Organs of Generation; and worſhip them with 


the ſame pious reverence as the Greeks and Egyptians 
did. Like them too they have buried the original 
principles of their Theology under a maſs of poetical 
Mythology, ſo that few of them can give any more 


L | perfect 


See Plate X. Fig. 1. 
+ SONNERAT, Voyage aux Indes, T. I. p. 180. 
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perfect account of their faith, than that they mean 
to worſhip one Firſt Cauſe, to whom the ſubordinate 
Deities are merely agents, or more properly perſoni- 
fied modes of action.“ This is the doctrine incul- 
cated, and very fully explained in the Bagvar Geeta ; 
a moral and metaphyſical work lately tranſlated from 
the Shanſcrit language, and ſaid to have been written 
upwards of four thouſand years ago. KRESH dA, or 
the Deity become incarnate in the ſhape: of man, in 
order to inſtruct all mankind, is introduced, reveal- 
ing to his diſciples the fundamental principles of true 
faith, religion, and wiſdom ; which are the exact 
counterpart of the ſyſtem of Emanations, ſo beauti- 
fully deſcribed in the lines of Vireir before cited. 
We here find, though in a more myſtic garb, the 
ſame one principle of life univerſally emanated and 
expanded, and ever partially returning to. be again 
abſorbed in the infinite abyſs of intellectual being. 
This reabſorption, which is throughout recom- 
mended as the ultimate end of human perfection, 
can only be obtained by a life of inward meditation 
and abſtract r too ſteady to be interrupted by 

any 


— 
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Nuzunn, Voyages, Vol, II. p. 17. 
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any worldly incidents, or diſturbed by any tranſitory 
affections, whether of mind or body. But as ſuch a 
life is not in the power of any but a Brahman, infe- 
rior rewards, conſiſting of gradual advancements 
during the tranſmigrations of the ſoul, are held out 
to the ſoldier, the huſbandman, and mechanic, ac- 
cordingly as they fulfill the duties of their ſeveral 
ſtations. Even thoſe who ſerve other Gods, are not 
excluded from the benefits awarded to every moral 
virtue; for, as the divine Teacher ſays, If they do 
it with a firm belief, in ſo doing they involuntarily 
worſhip even me. I am be who partaketh of all 
worſhip, and I am their reward.* This univerſal 
Deity, being the cauſe of all motion, is alike the 
cauſe of Creation, Preſervation, and Deſtruction ; 
which three attributes are all expreſſed in the myſtic 
ſyllable ow. To repeat this in ſilence, with firm 
devotion, and immoveable attention, is the ſureſt 
means of perfection, and conſequent reabſorption, 
ſince it leads to the contemplation of the Deity, in 
his three great charaQeriſtic attributes. 


L 2 The 


* Bagvat Geeta, p. 81. + Ibid.” p- 74+ 
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The firſt and greateſt of theſe, the creative or 
generative attribute, ſeems to have been originally 
repreſented by the union of the male and female 
Organs of Generation, which, under the title of 
the Lingam, ſtill occupies the central and moſt in- 
terior receſſes of their temples or pagodas; and is 
alſo worn, attached to bracelets, round their necks 
and arms.“ In a little portable Temple brought from 
the RouniLLa country during the late war, and now 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, this compoſition appears 
mounted on a pedeſtal, in the midit of a ſquare area, 
ſunk in a block of white alabaſter. + Round the 
pedeſtal is a Serpent, the emblem of life, with his 
head reſted upon his tail, to denote eternity, or the 
conſtant return of time upon itſelf, whilſt it flows 
through perpetual duration, in regular revolutions, 
and ſtated periods. From under the body of the 
| ſerpent ſprings the Lotus or Water Lily, the Ne- 
lumbo of Linnzus, which overſpreads the whole 
of. the area not occupied by the figures at the 
corners. This plant grows in the water, and, 
| | amongſt 


o 
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* SONNERAT, Mage aux Indes, Liv. II. p. 180. Planche LIV. 
. + See Plate XI. 
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amongſt its broad leaves, puts forth a flower, in the 
centre of which is formed the ſeed-veſſel, ſhaped 
like a bell or inverted cone, and punctuated on the 
top with little cavities or cells, in which the ſeeds 
grow.“ The orifices of theſe cells being too ſmall to 
let the ſeeds drop out when ripe, they ſhoot forth 
into new plants, in the places where they were 
formed; the bulb of the veſſel ſerving as a matrice 
to nouriſh them, until they acquire ſuch a degree of 
magnitude as to burſt it open, and releaſe themſelves; 
after which, like other aquatic weeds, they take 
root wherever the current depoſits them. This 
plant therefore, being thus productive of itſelf, 


and vegetating from its own matrice, without being 


foſtered in the earth, was naturally adopted as the 
ſymbol of the productive power of the waters, upon 
which the active ſpirit: of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We accordingly 


find it employed in every part of the northern he- 


miſphere, where the Symbolical Religion, improperly 
called Idolatry, does or ever did prevail. The 
ſacred images of the Tartars, Japoneſe, and Indians, 


arc 


* Sce Plate XV. Fig. 5. 
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are almoſt all placed upon it; of which numerous 
inſtances oceuf*in the publications of KRrrxR, 
Cyaeer D AUTEROCHE, and SONNERAT. | The upper 
part of the baſe of the Lingam alſo conſiſts of this 
flower, blended and - compoſed with the female 
Organ of Generation, which it ſupports: and the 
ancient author of the Bagvat Geeta ſpeaks of the 
Creator BRAHM3A, as fitting upon his Lotus throne.“ 
The figures of Isis upon the Iſiac table, hold the 
ſtem of this plant, ſurmounted by the ſeed-veſlel in 
one hand, and the croſs,+ repreſenting the male 
Organs of Generation, .in the other; thus ſignifying 
the univerſal power, both active and paſſive, attri- 
buted to that Goddeſs. On the ſame Iſiac table is 
alſo the repreſentation of an Egyptian temple, the 
columns of which are exactly like the plant which 
Isis holds in her hand, except that the ſtem is 
made larger, in order to give it that ſtability which 
is neceſſary to ſupport a roof and entablature. 
Columns and capitals of the ſame kind are ſtill 
exiſting, in great numbers, among the ruins of 
: THrtBEs, 


PP. 91. Ses Plate XV. Fig. 3. from Pioxokius. 
+ See Plate XV. Fig. 1. from P16NnoR1vs, 
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Trees, in Ever; and more particularly upon 
thoſe very curious ones in the Iſland of Pai.z, on 
the borders of ETa1oeia, which are, probably, the 
moſt ancient monuments of art now extant; at leaſt, 
if we except the neighbouring temples of TuERES. 
Both were certainly built when that city was the 
ſeat of wealth and empire, which it was, even to a 
proverb, during the Trojan war.“ How long it had 
then been ſo, we can form no conjecture ; but that 
it ſoon after declined, there can be little doubt ; for, 
when the Greeks, in the reign of Psauuzricus, 
(generally computed to have been about 530 years 
after the Siege of Troy) firſt became perſonally ac- 
quainted- with the interior parts of that country, 


Maurnis had been for many ages- its capital, and 


Turks was in a manner deſerted. Homer makes 
| AcniLLss ſpeak of its immenſe wealth and grandeur, 
as a matter generally known and acknowledged ; 
ſo that it muſt have been of long eſtabliſhed fame, 
even in that remote age. We may therefore fairly 
conclude, that the greateſt part of the ſuperb edi- 


fices now remaining, were executed, or at leaſt 


begun, 


Hou. Hiad. u. Ver. 381. 
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begun, hefore that time; many of them being ſuch 
as could not have been finiſhed, but in a long term 
of years, even if we ſuppoſe the wealth and power 
of the ancient Kings of EcverT to have equalled that 
of the greateſt of the Roman Emperors. The finiſh- 
ing of Txrajan's column, in three years, has been 
juſtly thought a very extraordinary effort; for there 
muſt have been, at leaſt, three hundred good 
ſculptors employed upon it : and yet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunzes, we find whole temples of 
enormous magnitude, covered with figures carved 
in the hard and brittle granite of the Libyan moun- 
tains, inſtead of the ſoft marbles of ' Paros and 
CARRARA. T ravellers, who have viſited that coun- 
try, have given us but imperfect accounts of the 
manner in which they are finiſhed ; but, if one may 
judge by thoſe upon the Obeliſc of Ramests, now 
lying in fragments at Rows, they are infinitely more 
laboured than thoſe of Tzxazax's Column. An eminent 
Sculptor, with whom I examined that Obeliſc, was 
decidedly of opinion, that they muſt have been finiſhed 
in the manner of Gems, with a graving tool; it appear- 
ing impoſſible for a chiſel to cut red n with ſo 
much neatneſs and preciſion. The age of RauEsxs is 
uncertain; but the generality of modern Chronologers 
ſuppoſe 


[ 8 J 


ſuppoſe that he was the ſame perſon as SeqpsTars, and 


reigned at Tazzes about 1500 years before the Chriſ- 
tian Era, and about 300 before the Siege of Tzov. 
Their dates are however merely conjectural, when 
applied to events of this remote antiquity, The Egyp- 
tian Prieſts of the Auguſtan Age had a tradition, 
which they pretended to confirm by records, written 
in Hieroglyphics, that their Country had once poſſeſt 
the dominion of all Asia and ATrTariorla, which their 
King RamsEs, or Raus Es, had conquered :“ Though 
this account may be exaggerated, there can be no 
doubt, from the buildings ſtill remaining, but that 
they were once at the head of a great Empire; for 
all hiſtorians agree that they abhorred navigation, 
had no ſea- port, and never enjoyed the benefits of 
foreign commerce, without which, Ever could have 
no means of acquiring a ſufficient quantity of ſuper- 
fluous wealth to erect ſuch expenſive monuments, 
unleſs from tributary provinces; eſpecially if all the 
lower part of it was an uncultivated bog, as Hrro- 
poTus, with great appearance of probability, tells us 
it anciently was. Yet Homer, who appears to have 


M known 
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begun, hefore that time; many of them being ſuch 
as could not have been finiſhed, but in a long term 
of years, even if we ſuppoſe the wealth and power 
of the ancient Kings of Ecver to have equalled that 
of the greateſt of the Roman Emperors. The finiſh- 
ing of Trajax's column, in three years, has been 
juſtly thought a very extraordinary effort; for there 
muſt have been, at leaſt, three hundred good 
ſculptors employed upon it: and yet, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Turnzs, we find whole temples of 


enormous magnitude, covered with figures carved 
in the hard and brittle granite of the Libyan moun- 
tains, inſtead of the ſoft marbles of ' Paros and 
Carrara. Travellers, who have viſited that coun- 
try, have given us but imperfe& accounts of the 
manner in which they are finiſhed ; but, if one may 
judge by thoſe upon the Obeliſc of Ramtszs, now 
- lying in fragments at Roux, they are infinitely more 
laboured than thoſe of Tzxazan's Column. An eminent 
Sculptor, with whom I examined that Obeliſc, was 
decidedly of opinion, that they muſt have been finiſhed 
in the manner of Gems, with a graving tool; it appear- 
ing impoſſible for a chiſel to cut red granite with ſo 
much neatneſs and preciſion. The age of RauEsxs is 
uncertain ;z but the generality of modern Chronologers 


ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that he was the ſame perſon as SeqpsTrIs, and 


reigned at Taxes about 1500 years before the Chriſ- 
tian Era, and about 3oo before the Siege of 'Trov. 
Their dates are however merely conjectural, when 
applied to events of this remote antiquity, The Egyp- 
tian Prieſts of the Auguſtan Age had a tradition, 
which they pretended to confirm by records, written 
in Hieroglyphics, that their Country had once poſſeſt 
the dominion of all Asia and ErHiorra, which their 
King RamsEs, or RAuxs Es, had conquered'* Though 
this account may be exaggerated, there can be no 
doubt, from the buildings ſtill remaining, but that 
they were once at the head of a great Empire; for 
all hiſtorians agree that they abhorred navigation, 
had no ſea-port, and never enjoyed the benefits of 
foreign commerce, without which, EV could have 
no means of acquiring a ſufficient quantity of ſuper- 
fluous wealth to erect ſuch expenſive monuments, 
unleſs from tributary provinces; eſpecially if all the 
lower part of it was an uncultivated bog, as HERO“ 
DOTUsS, with great appearance of probability, tells us 
it anciently was. Yet Homer, who appears to have 


M known 
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1 
known all that could be known in his age, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity all he knew, ſeems to have 
heard nothing of their empire or conqueſts, Theſe 
were obliterated and forgotten by the riſe of new Em- 
pires; but the renown of their ancient wealth ſtill 
continued, and afforded a familiar object of com- 
pariſon, as that of the Moc does at this day, though 


he is become one of the pooreſt Sovereigns in the 
world. 


But far as theſe Egyptian remains lead us into un- 
known ages, the ſymbols they contain appear not to 
have been invented in that country, but to have been 
copied from thoſe of ſome other people, ſtill anterior, 
who dwelt on the other ſide of the Erythræan Occan. 
One of the moſt obvious of them is the hooded Snake, 
which is a reptile peculiar to the ſouth-caſtern parts 
of Asia, but which I found repreſented, with great 
accuracy, upon the obeliſe of Raweszs, and have 
alſo obſerved frequently repeated on the Iſiac Table, 
and other ſymbolical works of the Egyptians. It 
is alſo diſtinguiſhable among the Sculptures in the 
Sacred Caverns of the Iſland of ELtrnanTta;* and 


appears 


* NizBunR, Voyage, Vol, II. 
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appears frequently added, as a charaQeriſtic ſymbol, 
to many of the Idols of the modern Hindoos, whoſe 
abſurd tales concerning its meaning are related at 
length by M. Sox NERAT; but they are not worth 
repeating. Probably we ſhould be able to trace the 
connexion through many more inſtances, could we 
obtain accurate drawings of the ruins of Upper 
EcverT. 


By comparing the Columns which the Egyptians 
formed in imitation of the Nelumbo Plant, with 
each other, and obſerving their different modes of 
decorating them, we may diſcover the origin of that 
order of architecture which the Greeks called Co- 
rinthian, from the place of its ſuppoſed invention. 
We firſt find the plain Bell, or Seed-veſſel, uſed as 
a Capital, without any further alteration than being 
a little expanded at bottom, to give it ſtability.“ In 
the next inſtance, the ſame Secd-veſlel is ſurrounded 
by the leaves of ſome other Plant; which is varied 

M 2 in 


* Sce Plate XV. Fig. 8. from Nexo. 


4 Sce Plate XV. Fig. 9. from Nor ben. 
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in different Capitals according to the different 
meanings intended to be expreſſed by theſe additional 
ſymbols. The Greeks decorated it in the ſame 
manner, with the leaves of the Acanthus, and other 
ſorts of foliage; whilſt various other ſymbols of their 
religion were introduced as ornaments on the en- 
tablature, inſtead of being carved upon the walls 
of the cell, or ſhafts of the columns. One of theſe, 
which occurs moſt frequently, is that which the 
Architects call the Honey-ſuckle, but which, as 
Sir Joszen Banxs (to whom I am indebted for all 
that I have ſaid concerning the Lotus) clearly ſhewed 
me, muſt be meant for the young ſhoots of this 
Plant, viewed horizontally, juſt when they have 
burſt the Seed-veſſel, and are upon the point of fall- 
ing out of it. The ornament is variouſly compoſed 
on different buildings; it being the practice of the 
Greeks to make vegetable, as well as animal monſters, 
by combining different ſymbolical Plants together, 
and'blending them into one ; whence they are often 
extremely difficult to be diſcovered. But the ſpe- 
cimen J have given, is ſo ſtrongly characteriſed, that 
it cannot eaſily be miſtaken.“ It appears on many 

Greek 
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Greek medals with de animal ſymbols, and | per- 
ſonified attributes of the Deny: which firſt led me 
to imagine that it was not a mere ornament, but 
had ſome myſtic meaning, as almoſt every decora- 
tion employed upon their ſacred edifices indiſputably 
ba A 2d 10 5 | 


The ſquare area, over which the Lotus is ſpread, 
in the Indian monument before mentioned, was oc- 
caſionally floated with water; which, by means 
of a forcing machine, was firſt thrown in a ſpout 
upon the Lingam. The pouring of water upon the 
| facred ſymbols, is a mode of worſhip very much 
practiſed by the Hindoos, particularly in their de- 
votions to the Bull and the Lingam. Its meaning 
has been already explained, in the inſtance of the 
Greek figure of Pax, repreſented in the act of pay- 
ing the ſame kind of worſhip to the ſymbol of his 
own procreative power.“ The areas of the Greek 
temples were, in like manner, in ſome inſtances, 
floated with water; of which I ſhall ſoon give an 
example. We alſo find, not unfrequently, little 

portable 
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portable temples, nearly of che ſame form, and 
of Greek workmanſhip 3 the areas of which were 
equally floated by means of a fountain in the mid- 
dle, and which, by the figures in relief that adorn 
the ſides, appear evidently to have been dedicated 
to the ſame worſhip of Pxlxrus, or the Lingam.“ 
The ſquare area is likewiſe impreſſed upon many 
ancient Greek medals, ſometimes divided into four, 
and ſometimes into a greater number of compart- 
ments. T  Antiquarians have ſuppoſed this to be 
merely the impreſſion of ſomething put under the 
coin, to make it receive the ſtroke of the die more 
ſteadily; but, beſides that it is very ill adapted to 
this purpoſe, we find many coins which appear, 
evidently, to have received the ftroke of the 
hammer {for ſtriking with a balance is of late date) 
on the fide marked with this ſquare. But what 
puts the queſtion out of all doubt, is, that im- 
preſſions of exactly the ſame kind are found upon 

the 
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I See Plate XII. Fig. 1. from one of SzLiNvus, and Fig. 3. from 
one of SyRAcvsE, belonging to me. 
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the little Taliſmans, or myſtic paſtes, taken out of 
the Egyptian Mummies, which have no impreſſion 
whatever on the reverſe.* On a little braſs medal of 
SyraAcCUsE, we alſo find the aſteriſc of the Sun placed 
in the centre. of the ſquare, in the ſame manner as 
the Lingam is on the Indian monument. F Why 
this quadrangular form was adopted, in preference 
to any other, we have no means of diſcovering, 
from any known Greek or Egyptian ſculptures; but 
from this little Indian temple, we find that the four 
corners were adapted to four of the ſubordinate 
Deities, or perſonified modes of action of the great 
univerſal Generator, repreſented by the ſymbol in 
the middle, to which the others are repreſented as 
paying their adorations, with geſtures of humility 
and reſpect. T 


What is the preciſe meaning of theſe four ſym- 
bolical figures, it is ſcarcely poſſible for us to diſ- 


cover, 


* See Plate XII. Fig. 2. from one in the Collection of Mr. 
Towxrzv. 


+ See Plate XII. Fig. 3. The medal is extremely common, and 
the quadrangular impreſſion is oblervable upon a great number of the 
more ancient Greek medals, generally with ſome ſymbol of the Deiry 
in the centre. See thoſe of ATuzns, LyTTvs, MaroONEa, &c. . 


+ See Plate XI. 
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cover, from the ſmall fragments of the myſtic learn- 
ing of the ancients, which are now extant, That 
they were however intended as perſonified attributes, 
we can have no doubt; for we are taught by the 
vencrable authority of the Bagvat Geeta, that all the 
ſubordinate Deities were ſuch, or elſe canoniſed Men, 
which theſe figures evidently are not. As for the 
mythological tales now current in Inpia, they 
throw the ſame degree of light upon the ſubject, 
as Ovid's Metamorphoſes do on the ancient Theology 
of Gan ECE; that is, juſt enough to bewilder and 
perplex thoſe who give up their attention to it. 
The ancient Author before citcd is deſerving of more 
credit; but he has ſaid very little upon the ſym- 
bolical worſhip. His work, nevertheleſs, clearly 
proves that its principles were preciſely the ſame as 
thoſe of the Greeks and Egyptians, among whoſe 
remains of art or literature, we may, perhaps, find 
ſome probable analogies to aid conjecture. The 
Elephant is, however, a new ſymbol in the weſt ; 
the Greeks never having ſeen one of thoſe animals 
before the expedition of ALtExanpes,* although the 


uſe 


* Pavsan, Lib. T 6 12. 


11 
uſe of ivory was familiar among them even in the 
days of HouzgR. Upon this Indian monument the 
head of the Elephant is placed upon the body of a 
Man with four hands, two of which are held up as 
prepared to ſtrike with the inſtruments they hold, 
and the other two pointed down as in adoration of 
the Lingam. This figure is called Gox xis and Pol 


LEAR by the modern Hindoos; but neither of theſe 
names is to be found in the Geeta, where the Deity 


only ſays, that the learned behold him alike in the 
reverend Brahman perfected in knowledge, in the Ox, 
and in the Elephant. What peculiar attributes the 
Elephant was meant to expreſs, the ancient Writer has 
not told us; but, as the characteriſtic properties of 
this animal are ſtrength and ſagacity, we may con- 
clude that his image was intended to repreſent ideas 
ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe which the Greeks repre- 
ſented by that of Minzxva, who was worſhipped as 
the Goddeſs of Force and Wiſdom, of War and 
Counſel. The Indian Gonx1s is indeed male, and 
Minzzva female; but this difference of ſexes, how- 
ever important it may be in phyſical, is of very little 
conſequence in metaphyſical beings, Minerva being, 


like the other Greek deities, either male, or female, . 


N or 


* 
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both.“ On the Medals of the Prolzulzs, under 
whom the Indian ſymbols became familiar to the 
Greeks through the commerce of AlRxXAMDRIA, we 
find her repeatedly repreſented with the Elephant's 
ſkin upon her head, inſtead of a helmet; and with a 
countenance between male and female, ſuch as the 
artiſt would naturally give her, when he endeavoured 
to blend the Greek and Indian ſymbols, and mould 
them into one. T Minerva is ſaid by the Greek 
Mythologiſts to have been born without a Mother, 
from the head of Juerrzz, who was delivered of her 
by the aſſiſtance of Vurcan. This, in plain lan- 
guage, means no more than that the was a pure 
emanation of the Divine Mind, operating by means 
of the univerſal. agent Fire, and not, like others of 
the allegorical: perſonages, ſprung from any of the 
particular operations of the Deity upon external 
natter. Hence ſhe is ſaid to be next in dignity to 

her Father, and to be endowed with all his attri- 
butes; r for, as wiſdom is the moſt exalted quality of 


— I 


* e xas Indus u. ORPH, ue A9 m. 
+ See Plate XII. Fig. 5. engraved from one belonging to me. 
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the mind, and the Divine Mind the perfection of 
wiſdom, all its attributes are the attributes of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, under whoſe direction its power is always 
exerted. Strength and Wiſdom therefore, when 
conſidered as attributes of the Deity, are in fat 
one and the ſame. The Greek Minzxva is uſually 
repreſented with the ſpear uplifted in her hand, in 
the ſame manner as the Indian Gonnis holds the 
battle-axe.* Both are given to denote the deſtroying 
power equally belonging to Divine Wiſdom, as the 
creative or preſerving. The ftatue of JuriTer at 
LaBRANDA in Carta held in his hand the battle-axe, 
inſtead of thunder; and on the medals of TsNnzpos 
and TayvaTira, we find it repreſented alone as the 
ſymbol of the Deity, in the ſame manner as the 
thunder is upon a great variety of other medals. I am 
the thunderbolt, ſays the Deity in the Bagvat Geeta; 
and when we find this ſuppoſed engine of Divine 
vengeance upon the medals, we muſt not imagine 
that it is meant for the weapon of the Supreme God, 
but for the ſymbol of his deſtroying attribute. 

What 
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See Plate XII. Fig. 11. from a medal of SzLzvcvs I, belonging 
to me. | 
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What inſtrument the Gox xis holds in his other hand, 
is not eaſily aſcertained, it being a little injured by 
the carriage. In one of thoſe pointed downwards 
he holds the Lotus flower, to denote that he has the 
direction of the paſſive powers of production; and in 
the other, a golden Ring or Diſc, which, I ſhall ſoon 
ſhew, was the ſymbol by which many nations of the 
Eaſt repreſented the Sun. His head is drawn into 
a conical, or pyramidal form, and ſurrounded by an 
ornament which evidently repreſents Flames; the 
Indians, as well as the Greeks, looking upon fire as 
the eſſence of all active power; whence - perpetual. . 
lamps are kept burning in the Holy of Holies of all 
the great Pagodas in India, as they were anciently in 
the Temple of Jorrrex Auuon, and many others 
both Greek and-Barbarian;* and the incarnate God 
in the Bagvat Geeta ſays, I am the Fire refiding in the 
bodies of all things which have life. Upon the fore- 
head of the Gonn1s is a creſcent repreſenting the 
the Moon, whoſe power over the waters of:the Ocean 
| cauſed her to be regarded as the ſovereign: of the 

| great 
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great nutritive Element, and whoſe mild rays, being 
accompanied by the refreſhing dews, and cooling 
breezes of the night, made her naturally appear to 


the inhabitants of hot countries as the comforter and 


reſtorer of the earth. I am the Moon (ſays the Deity 


in the Bagvat Geeta) whoſe nature it is to give the 


quality of taſte and reliſh, and to cheriſh the herbs and 


plants of the field. The light of the Sun, Moon and 
Fire, were however all- but one, and equally emana-- 
tions of the Supreme Being. Know, ſays the Deity 
in the ſame ancient dialogue, that the light which pro- 
ceedeth from the Sun, and illuminateth the world, and 
the light which: is in the Moon, and in the Fire, are 
mine. ] pervade all things in Mature, and guard 
them with my beams. In the figure now under con- 
ſideration a kind of pre-eminence ſeems to be given 
to the Moon over the Sun; proceeding probably from 
the Hindoos not poſſeſſing the true Solar Syſtem, 
which muſt however have been known to the people 
from whom they learnt to calculate eclipſes, which 
they ſtill continue to do, though upon principles not 


underſtood by themſelves. They now place the 
earth 


1 
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earth in the centre of the univerſe, as the later Greeks 
did, among whom we alſo find the ſame preference 
given to the Lunar ſymbol; JorirEx being repreſented, 
on a medal of Ax riochus VIII. with the Creſcent upon 
his head, and the aſteriſc of the Sun in his hand.“ 
In a paſſage of the Bagvat Geeta already cited we 
find the Elephant and Bull mentioned together as 
ſymbols of the ſame kind; and on a medal of SELEU- 
cus NicaTor we find them united by the horns of 
the one being placed on the head of the other. 
The later Greeks alſo ſometimes employed the Ele- 
\phant as the univerſal ſymbol of the Deity ; in which 
ſenſe he is repreſented on a medal of Ax r iochus VI. 
bearing the Torch, the emblem of the univerſal agent 
Fire, in his proboſcis, and the Cornucopia, the reſult 
al its exertion, in his tail. g 


on another corner of the little Indian Pagoda, is 
a figure with four heads, all of the ſame pointed 
form 
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* Plate XII. Fig. 10. from one belonging to me. 
7 See Plate XII. Fig. 9. and Gzsnzr, Num. Reg. Hr. Tab. VIII. 
Fig. 23. 


r See Plate XII. Fig. 8. and GIs NEA, Num. Reg. Hr. Tab. VIII. 
Fig. 1. ä 
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form as that of the Gox xis. This I take to repreſent 


BzanMa, to whom the Hindoos attribute four 
mouths, and ſay that with them he. dictated the 


four Beads, or Veads, the myſtic volumes of their 


religion.* The four Heads are turned different 
ways, but exactly reſemble each other. The Beards 
have been painted black, and are ſharp and pointed, 


like thoſe of Goats, which the Greeks gave to Pax, 
and his ſubordinate emanations, the Fauns and: 
Satyrs. Hence I am inclined to believe, that the 


BRAHu of the Indians is the ſame as the Pan of 
the Greeks; that is, the Creative Spirit of the 


Deity transfuſed through matter, and acting in the 
four elements repreſented by the four heads. The 
Indians indeed admit of a fifth element, as the 
Grecks did likewiſe; but this is never claſſed with 
the reſt, being of an ætherial, and more exalted 
nature, and belonging peculiarly. to the Deity. 
Some call it Heaven, ſome Light, and ſome tber, 
ſays PLuTaxch.+F The Hindoos now call it Occus, 
by which they ſeem to mean pure ztherial Light 


or Fire. 


— 
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This mode of repreſenting the allegorical per- 
ſonages of Religion with many heads and limbs to 
expreſs their various attributes, and extenſive opera- 
tion, is now univerſal in the Eaſt,“ and ſeems 
anciently not to have been unknown to the Greeks, 
at leaſt if we may judge by the epithets uſed by 
Pix DAR and other early Poets. T The union of two 
ſymbolical heads is common among the ſpecimens of 
their art now extant, as may be ſeen upon the medals 
of Syracuss, MarsEiLLEs, and many other cities. 
Upon a gem of this ſort in the collection of Mr. 
TowNLEy, the ſame ideas which are expreſſed on the 
Indian pagoda by the diſtinct figures BRAHMA and 
Gonn1s, are expreſſed by the united heads of Ammon 
and Minerva. AMMON, as before obſerved, was the 
Pan of the Greeks, and Minerva is here evidently the 
ſame as the Goxxis, being repreſented after the 
Indian manner, with the Elephant's ſkin on her 
head, inſtead of an helmet. : Both theſe heads appear 
ſeparate upon different medals of the ProLemits,$ 


under 
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* See KEMPFER, CHAPPE D'AUTEROCHE, SONNERAT, &c. 
F Such as ixaroyuiÞParcc, naTITAXRPAV;, e fe, ee. 

t See Plate XII. Fig. 7. 

See Plate XII. Fig. 5 and 6. 
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under one of whom this gem was probably engraved, 


ALEXANDRIA having been for a long time the great 
centre of religions, as well as of trade and ſcience. 


Next to the figure of Baahua on the Pagoda is 
the Cow of Plenty, or the female emblem of the 
generative or nutritive power of the Earth; and at 
the other corner, next to the Gonn1s, is the figure 
of a Woman with a head of the ſame conic or pyra- 
midal form, and upon the front of it a flame of Fire, 
from which hangs a Creſcent.* This ſeems to be the 
female perſonification of the Divine Attributes repre- 
ſented by the Gonnis or PoLLtar ; for the Hindoos, 
like the Greeks, worſhip the Deity under both ſexes, 
though they do not attempt to unite both in one 
figure, I am the Father and the Morber of the world, 
ſays the incarnate God in the Bagvat Geeta.+ Among ſt 
cattle, adds he in a ſubſequent part, I am the Cow 


Kauaphoox. I am the prolific KaN DAU, the God of 


Love. t Theſe two ſentences, by being placed together, 
ſeem to imply ſo & relation between this God of Love, 
and the Cow Kamadhook; and, were we to read the 


0 words 
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words without punctuation, as they are in all ancient 


orthography, we ſhould think the Author placed the 
God of Love amongſt the Cattle; which he would 


naturally do, if it were the cuſtom of his religion to 


repreſent him by an animal ſymbol. Among the 
Egyptians, as before obſerved, the Cow was the fym- 
bol of Venus, the Goddeſs of Love, and paſſive gene- 
rative power of Nature. On the capitals of one of 


the temples of Pull x we ſtill find the heads of this 


Goddeſs repreſented of a mixed form; the horns and 
ears of the Cow being joined to the beautiful features 
of a Woman in the prime of life ;* ſuch as the Greeks 
attributed to that Venus, whom they worſhipped as 
the Mother of the prolific God of Love, Cupip, who 
was the perſonification of -animal defire or concu- 
piſcence, as the Orphie Love, the Father of Gods 
and Men, was of univerſal attraction. The Greeks, 


| who repreſented the Mother under the form of a 


beautiful Woman, naturally repreſented the Son under 
the form of a beautiful Boy; but a people who 
repreſented the Mother under the form of a Cow, 


would as naturally repreſent the Son under the form 
of 
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See Plate XV, Fig. 10, 
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of a Calf. This ſeems to be the caſe with the Hin- 
doos, as well as with the Egyptians; wherefore 
Kanpare may be very properly placed among the 
Cattle. 


By following this analogy we may come to the 
true meaning of a much-celebrated object of devo- 
tion, recorded by another ancient Writer, of a more 
venerable character. When the Iſraelites grew cla- 
morous on account of the abſence of Moss, and 
called upon AARON to make them a God to go 


before them, he ſet up a golden Calf; to which the 


people ſacrificed, and feaſted; and then roſe up (as 
the Tranſlator ſays) zo play: but in the original the 
term is more ſpecific, and means, in its plain dire& 
ſenſe, that particular ſort of play which requires 
the concurrence of. both ſexes,* and which was 
therefore a very proper concluſion of a ſacrifice to 
Curip, though highly diſpleaſing to the God who had 
brought them out of Ecver, The Egyptian Mytho- 
logiſts, who appear to have invented this ſecondary 
Deity of Love, were probably the inventors likewiſe 
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of a ſecondary Palarus, who was the perſonification 
of that particular generative faculty, which ſprings 
from animal deſire, as the primary Pxlarus was of the 


great generative principle of the Univerſe. Hence, in 


the allegories of the Poets, this Deity is ſaid to be a ſon 


of Bacchus and Venus ; that is, the reſult of the active 


and paſſive generative powers of Nature. The ſtory of 


his being the ſon of a Grecian Conqueror, and born at 


LamrsAcus, ſeems to be a corruption of this allegory. 


Of all the nations of antiquity the Perſians were 


the moſt fimple and direct in the worſhip of the 


Creator. . They were the Puritans of the Heathen 
World, and not only rejected all images of God or 


his Agents, but alſo temples and altars, according 
to Hxxoporus,“ whoſe authority I prefer to any 


other, becauſe he had an opportunity of converſing 
with them before they had adopted any foreign ſuper-- 
ſtitions. P As they worſhipped the ætherial Fire 
without any medium of perſonification or allegory, 


they 


Lö. 1. | 
7 Hyvpz, Arquer1L, and other modern Writers, have given us the 


operoſe ſuperſtitions of the preſent Parſees for the ſimple theiſm of the- 
ancient, Perſians. 8 
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they thought it unworthy of the dignity of the God, 

to be repreſented by any definite form, or circum- 
ſcribed to any particular place. The Univerſe was 
his temple, and the all-pervading element of Fire his 
only ſymbol. The Greeks appear originally to have 
held ſimilar opinions; for they were long without 
ſtatues;* and Pausanias ſpeaks of a Temple at Sicyoy, 
built. by ApzasTus,+ who lived an age before the 
Trojan war; which conſiſted of columns only, without 
wall or roof, like the Celtic temples of our Northern 


Anceſtors, or the Pyrætheia of the Perſians, which 


were circles of ſtones, in the centre of which was 
kindled the ſacred Fire, f the ſymbol of the God. 
Hou frequently ſpeaks of places of worſhip conſiſt- 
ing of an area and altar only, (rc; Cope vi) which were 
probably incloſures like theſe of the Perſians, with an 
altar in the centre. The temples dedicated to the 
Creator Baccuus, which the Greek Architects ca led 
hypethral, ſeem to have been anciently of the ſame 
kind; whence probably came the title mmm ur- 


rounded 


* Paus Ax. Lib. VII. and IX. 
+ Lib. II. 
1 STras, Lib. XV. 
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rounded with tolumns) attributed to that God in 
the Orphic Litanies.“ The remains of one of theſe 
are ſtill extant at Puzzuoti near NaeLEs, which the 
inhabitants call the Temple of SS RA IS : but the orna- 
ments of Grapes, Vaſes, &c. found among the ruins, 
prove it to have been of Baccuvs. Seravis was indeed 
the ſame Deity worſhipped under another form, being 
. equally a perſonification of the Sun. The archi- 

tecture is of the Roman times; but the ground plan 
is probably that of a very ancient one, which this was 
made to replace; for it exactly reſembles that of a 
Celtic temple in ZxkLAN D, publiſhed in STuxELEY's 
 Jtinerary.} The ranges of ſquare buildings which 
incloſe it are not properly parts of the temple, but 
apartments of the Pricſts, places for victims and ſacred 
utenſils ; and chapels dedicated to ſubordinate Deities 
introduced by a more complicated and corrupt wor- 
ſhip, and probably unknown to the founders of the ori- 
ginal edifice. The portico, which runs parallel with 
the buildings,|| incloſed the Temenos, or area of 


0 f 0 ſacred 


» Hymn. 46. 

+ Driopor. Sic. Lib. I. Macros. Sat. Lib. I. C. 20. 
4 See Plate XIII. Fig. 1 and 2, and Plate XII. Fig. 4. 
$ Plate XIII. Fig. 2. a—a. 

4 Plate XIII. Fig. 2. 6—4. 
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ſacred ground, which in the Pyretheia of the Per- 


ſians was circular, but is here quadrangular, as in 
the Celtic Temple in ZxxlaxD, and the Indian Pa- 
goda before deſcribed. In the centre was the Holy 
of Holies, the Seat of the God, conſiſting of a circle 
of columns raiſed upon a baſement, without roof or 
walls, in the middle of which was probably the ſacred 
Fire, or ſome other ſymbol of the Deity.* The 
ſquare area in which it ſtood, was ſunk below the 
natural level of the ground, and, like that of the 
little Indian Pagoda, appears to have been occa- 
ſionally floated with water, the drains and conduits 
being ſtill to be feen,f as alſo ſeveral fragments of 
{ſculpture repreſenting waves, ſerpents, and various 
aquatic animals, which once adorned the baſement. 5 
The Baccuvs e here worſhipped, was, as we 
learn from the Orphic Hymn above cited, the Sun 
in his character of Extinguiſher of the Fires which 
once pervaded the Earth. This he was ſuppoſed to 


have 
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See Plate XIII. Fig. 1. 4, and Fig. 2. c. 
+ See Plate XIII. Fig. 1. þ—4, 

+ See Plate XIII. Fig. 1, cc. 
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have done by exhaling the waters af the Ocean, and 
ſcattering them over the land, which was thus ſup- 
poſed to have acquired its proper temperature and 
fertility. For this reaſon the Sacred Fire, the eſſen- 
tial image of the God, was ſurrounded by the element 
which was principally employed in giving effect to 
- the beneficial exertions of his great attribute. 


Theſe Orphic Temples were, without doubt, em- 
blems of that fundamental principle of the myſtic 
faith of the Ancients, the Solar Syſtem ; Fire, the 
eſſence of the Deity, occupying the place of the 


Bun, and the columns ſurrounding it as the ſubor- 


dinate parts of the Univerſe. Remains of the wor- 
| ſhip of Fire continued among the Greeks even to the 
laſt, as appears from the Sacred Fires kept in the 
interior apartment, or Holy of Holies, of almoſt all 
their temples, and places of worſhip : and, though 
the Ammonian Platonics, the laſt profeſſors of the 
ancient religion, endeavoured to conceive ſomething 
beyond the reach of ſenſe and perception, as the 
eſſence of their Supreme God; yet, when they wanted 
to illuſtrate and explain the modes of action of this 
metaphyſical Abſtraction, who was more ſubtile than 

Intelligence 
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Intelligence itſelf, they do it by images and compa- 
riſons of Light and Fire.* 


From a paſſage of HecaTzvs, preſerved by Diopo- 
RUs SICULUs, I think it is evident that SroxgHRNOR, 
and all the other monuments of the ſame kind found 
in the North, belonged to the ſame religion, which 
appears, at ſome remote period, to have prevailed 
over the whole Northern Hemiſphere. According to 
that ancient Hiſtorian, zhe Hyperboreans inhabited an 
Iſland beyond Gaul, as large as Sicily, in which 
APOLLO was worſhipped in a circular Temple confidera- 
ble for its fize and riches. F AroLLo, we know, in the 
language of the Greeks of that age, can mean no other 
than the Sun, which, according to Cæs Ax, was wor- 
ſhipped by the Germans, when they knew of no 
other Deities except Fire and the Moon. 1 The Iſland 
J think can be no other than BRITAINx, which at that 
time was only known to the Greeks by the vague 
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reports of Phoenician Mariners, ſo uncertain and ob- 
ſcure, that Heroporus, the moſt inquiſitive and 
credulous of Hiſtorians, doubts of its exiſtence.“ The 
circular Temple of the Sun being noticed in ſuch 
light and imperfe accounts, proves that it muſt have 
been ſomething ſingular and important; for, if it 
had been an inconſiderable ſtructure, it would not 
have been mentioned at all; and, if there had been 
many ſuch in the country, the Hiſtorian would not 
have employed the ſingular number. STonuzNGE has. 
certainly been a circular Temple, nearly the ſame as 
that already deſcribed of the Bacchus i at 
PuzzuoL1, except that in the latter the nice execution, 
and beautiful ſymmetry of the parts, are in every 
reſpect the reverſe of the rude but majeſtic ſimplicity 
cf the former; in the original deſign they differ but 
in the form of the Area. f It may therefore be rea- 

fonably 
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+ See Plate XIII. Fig. 2 and 3. I have preferred Wzrs's Plan of 
STONEHENGE to STUKELEY's and SMITH's, after comparing each with the 
ruins now exiſting. They differ materially only in the Cell, which: 
Wes ſuppoſes to have been a Hexagon, and STUKELEy a Section of an 
Ellipſis. The poſition of the Altar is merely conjectural; wherefore I 


have 


( ms ] 
ſonably ſuppoſed, that we have ſtill the ruins of the 
identical Temple deſcribed by HecaTaus, who, 
being an Aſiatic Greek, might have received his 
information from ſome Phoenician Merchant, who 
had viſited the interior parts of BarTain when trading 
there for Tin. Mackoglus mentions a Temple of 
the ſame kind and form upon Mount Ziluissus in 


Taracs, dedicated to the Sun under the title of Bac- 


chus Sknaztus.“ The large Obeliſcs of ſtone found 
in many parts of the North, ſuch as thoſe at Rup- 
$TONE,+ and near BURROUGHBRIDGE. in YORKSHIRE, |þ 
belong to the ſame religion; obeliſcs being, as Pruny 
obſerves, facred to the Sun, whole rays they repreſented 
both by their form and name.) An ancient Medal 
of AeoLLONIA in ILLYRIA, belonging to the Muſeum 
of the late Dr. HunTss, has the head of Arorro 

P.2 crowned 


1 1 1 „ ** * _ * 


have omitted it; and J much doubt whether either be tight in their 
Plans of the Cell, which ſeems, as in other Druidical Temples; to have 
N been meant for a Circle, but incorrectly executed. 


®* Sat. Lib. I. c. 18. 
+ Archeologia, Vol. V. 


4 Now called the Devil's Arrows. See STuksLEY's Ein. Vol. 1. 
Tab. 90. | 


$ Hift. Nat. Lib. xxxvi. Sec. 14. 
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crowned with Laurel on one fide, and on the other 
an Obeliſc terminating in a croſs, the leaſt explicit 
repreſentation of the Male Organs of Generation. 
This has exactly the appearance of one of thoſe 
croſſes, which were erected in church-yards and croſs 


roads for the adoration of devout perſons, when devo- 


tion was more prevalent than at preſent. Many of 
theſe were undoubtedly erected before the eftabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity, and converted, together with 
their Worſhippers, to, the true Faith. Anciently they 
repreſented the generative power of Light, the 
eſſence of God ; for God is Light, and never but in 
unapproached Light dwelt from Eternity, ſays MiL- 
TON, who in this, as well as many other inſtances, has 


followed the Ammonian Platonics, who were both 


the reſtorers and corrupters of the ancient theology. 
They reſtored it from the mafs of poetical mytho- 
logy, under which it was buried, but refined and 
ſublimated it with abſtra& metaphyſics, which ſoared 
as far above human reaſon as the poetical mythology 
ſunk below it. From the ancient Solar -Obeliſcs came 
the Spires and Pinnacles with which our Churches 

are 


+ Plate IX. Fig. 11, and Nummi Pop. & Urb. Tab. X. Fig. 7. 
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ſtill decorated, ſo many ages after their myſtic mean- 
ing has been forgotten. Happily for the beauty of 
theſe edifices, it was forgotten; otherwiſe the Re- 
formers of the laſt century would have deſtroyed 
them, as they did the Croſſes and Images; for they 


might with equal propriety have been pronounced 
2 and re 


As the Obeliſc was the ſymbol of Light, ſo was 
the Pyramid of Fire, deemed to be eſſentially the 
ſame. The Egyptians, among whom theſe forms 
are the moſt frequent, held that there were two 
oppoſite powers in the world, perpetually aQing con- 
trary to each other; the one creating, and the other 
deſtroying : the former they called Os ixis, and the 

latter TVrHnox.“ By the contention of theſe two, 
that mixture of. good and evil, which, according to 
ſome verſes of Eurieipes quoted by PLuTarxcn,+ 
conſtituted the harmony of the world, was ſuppoſed 
to be produced. This opinion of the neceſſary mix- 
ture of good and evil was, according to PLuTarcn, 


of 


* PiuTarcn. de J. & O/. 
+ De J. & Of. p. 455. Ed. Reiſkii. 
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of inn antiquity, derived from the oldeſt 
Theologiſts and Legiſlators, not only in traditions 
and reports, but in myſteries and ſacrifices, both 
Greek and Barbarian.“ Fire was the efficient prin- 
ciple of both, and, according to ſome of the Egyp- 
tans, that ætherial Fire which concentred in the 
Sun. This opinion PLurTarcn controverts, ſaying 
that Tyrhox, the evil or deſtroying power, was a 
terreſtrial or material Fire, eſſentially different from 
the ætherial. But PLuTaxc here argues from his own 
prejudices, rather than from the evidence of the caſe ; 
for he believed in an original evil Principle coeternal 
with the good, and acting in perpetual oppoſition to 
it; an error into which men have been led by form- 
ing falſe notions of good and evil, and conſidering 
them as ſelf-exiſting inherent properties, inſtead of 
accidental modifications, variable with every circum- 
ſtance with which cauſes and events are connected. 
This error, though adopted by individuals, never 
formed a part either of the Theology or Mythology 
of Gare. Hows, in the beautiful allegory of the 
two Caſks, makes ä the Supreme God, the 

diſtributor 


e TY — 4 
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42 De J. & Of, Ed. Reiſkii. 
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diſtributor of both good and evil.“ The name of 


JoerTeR, 2s, was originally one of the titles or epithets 
of the Sun, ſignifying, according to its etymology, 
aweful or terrible+ ; in which ſenſe it is uſed in the 
Orphic Litanies. : Pan, the Univerſal Subſtance, is | 
called the HoxgneD JueiTER (Zu digen); and in an 

Orphic fragment preſerved by Macronus$ the names 
of JueiTER and Bacchus appear to be only titles of 
the all-creating power of the Sun. 


— 6 
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Ayxat Zeu, Aiorvet, ra vię re, arν am, 
"Hae raſyteroę. 5 | 


= Why OE. REDS 


In another fragment preſerved by the ſame Author, . 
the name of PLuTo, A, is uſed as a title of the ſame | 
Deity ; who appears therefore to have preſided over [ 
the dead as well as over the living, and to have been 
the Lord of deſtruction as well as creation and pre- | 
fervation. We accordingly find that in one of the | 
Orphic Litanies now extant he is expreſlly called the ' 


Giver of Life, and the Capra don C 
The 

| : 

my ! 

* I. 6. V. 527. Q Sat. Lib, I. C. 23. | 

+ Dann. Lex. Etymol. * Sat. Lib. I. c. 8. 1 


+ Hymn. X. v. 13. | J Hymn. lrxii. Ed. Gefn.. 
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The Egyptians repreſented Tyrhox, the deſtroying 


Power, under the figure of the Hippopotamus or Ri- 


ver-Horſe, the moſt fierce and deſtructive animal they 
knew ;* and the Chorus in the Pacche of EuRIPIDES 
invoke their inſpirer Bacchus to appear under the 
form of a Bull, a many-headed Serpent, or flaming 
Lion zy which ſhews that the moſt bloody and de- 
ſtructive, as well as the moſt uſeful of animals, was 
employed by the Greeks to repreſent ſome perſonified 


attribute of the God. M. D'HANcARVIILLE has alſo | 


obſerved, that the Lion is frequently employed by the 
ancient Artiſts as a ſymbol of the Sun; and I am 
inclined to believe, that it was to expreſs this deſtroy- 
ing Power, no leſs requiſite to preſerve the harmony 
of the Univerſe than the generating. In moſt of the '£ 
monuments of ancient art, where the Lion is repre- 
ſented, he appcars with expreſſions of rage and vio- 


lence, and often in the act of killing and devouring . 


ſome other animal. On an ancient Sarcophagus found 
in Sic he is repreſcnted devouring a Horſe, à and 
on 


1 
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* PLUTARCH. de J. & Of. + V. 1013. 
I Recherches ſur les Arts. See alſo Mackos. Sar. I. c. 21. 
Hour, Foyage de la Sicile. Plate xxxvi. 
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on the Medals of VEIIA in ITaLiy, devouring a Deer.“ 
the former, as ſacred to Nęrruxx, repreſented the 


Sea; and the latter, as ſacred to Diana, the produce 
of the Earth; for Diana was the fertility of the 
Earth perſonified, and therefore is ſaid to have re- 


ceived her Nymphs or productive Miniſters from the 
Ocean, the ſource of fecundity.+ The Lion therefore, 


in the former inſtance, appears as a ſymbol of the Sun 


exhaling the waters; and in the latter, as withering 
and putrifying the produce of the Earth. On the 
Frieze of the Temple of Arollo Dipymevs, near 
MiizTus, are Monſters compoſed of the mixt forms 
of the Goat and Lion, reſting their fore feet upon the 
Lyre of the God, which ſtands between them. 5 The 
Goat, as I have already ſhewn, repreſented the crea- 
tive Attribute, and the Lyre, Harmony and Order ; 
therefore, if we admit that the Lion repreſented the 
deſtroying Attribute, this compoſition will fignify, 


in the ſymbolical language of ſculpture, the har- 


Q mony 


Plate N & Fig. 2. engraved from one belonging to me. 


| + CartiMach. Hymn. ad Dian. V. 13. Genitor Nympbarim Oceanus. 


Carurrus in Gell. V. 84. 
$ lonian Antiquities, Vol. I. c. 3. Plate IX. 
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mony and order of the Univerſe preſerved by the 
regular and periodical operations of the creative and 
deſtructive Powers. This is a notion to which men 
would be naturally led by obſerving the common order 
and progreſſion of things. The ſame heat of the Sun, 
which ſcorched and withered the graſs in ſummer, 
ripened the fruits in autumn, and cloathed the Earth 
with verdure in the ſpring. In one ſeaſon it dried up 
the waters from the Earth, and in another returned 
them in rain. It cauſed fermentation and putrefaction, 
which deſtroy one generation of plants and animals, 
and produce another 1n conſtant and regular ſucceſſion. 
This contention between the powers of Creation and 
Deſtruction is repreſented on an ancient Medal of 
AcanTHus, in the Muſeum of the late Dr. HuxrER, 
by a combat between the Bull and Lion.“ The Bull 
alone 1s repreſented on other medals in exactly the 
ſame attitude and geſture as when fighting with the 
Lion ;+ whence I conclude that the Lion is there 
underſtood. On the medals of CxlRNDERISs the 


Goat 


* Plate IX. Fig. 1. & Nummi vet. Pop. & Urb. Table I. Fig. 16. 
+ Plate IX. Fig. 9. from one of AsrENDus in the ſame Collection. 
See Nummi Vet. Pop. & Ur. Tab, VIII. Fig. 20. 
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Goat appears inſtead of the Bull in exactly the fame 


attitude of ſtruggle and contention, but without the 


Lion ;* and in a curious one of very ancient but 


excellent workmanſhip, belonging to me, the Ivy of 


Baccuus is placed over the back of the Goat, to 


denote the power which he repreſents.+ 


The mutual operation, which __ the reſult. of 
this contention, was fignified, in the Mythological 
tales of the Poets, by the Loves of Mars and Venus, 


the one the active power of Deſtruction, and the 


other the paſſive power of Generation. From their 
union is ſaid to have ſprung the Goddeſs Harmony, 
who was the phyſical order of the Univerſe perſoni- 
fied. The fable of Ckaks and PRosgR INE is the 
ſame allegory inverted ; Ceres being the prolific 
power of the Earth perſonified, and hence called by 
the Greeks Mother Earth, (In or A.) The Latin 
name Crxes alſo ſignifying Earth, the Roman C 
being the ſame originally both in figure and power 
as the Greek r,t which Homer often uſes as a mere 


Q 2 guttural 


1 


* Nummi Vet. Pop. & Urb. Tab. XVI. Fig. 13. 
1 Plate IX. Fig. 10. 


+ See S. C. Maxciax. and the Medals of GLA and Ao IN fun. 
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guttural aſpirate, and adds it arbitrarily to his words 
to make them more ſolemn and ſonorous.“ The 
guttural aſpirates and hiſſing terminations more par- 
ticularly belonged to the olic dialect, from which 
the Latin was derived; wherefore we need not won- 
der, that the ſame word, which by the Dorians and 
Ionians was written Ege and Eg, ſhould by the Zolians 
be written re or CERES, the Greeks always accom- 
modating their orthography to their pronunciation. 
In an ancient Bronze at STRAWBBRNY-HIILIL this God- 
deſs is repreſented fitting, with a Cup in one hand, 
and various ſorts of Fruits in the other; and the Bull, 
the emblem of the power of the Creator, in her lap. 
This compoſition ſhews the fructification of the Earth 
by the deſcent of the creative Spirit in the ſame man- 
ner as deſcribed by VIReIL. | 


3 tument terræ, & genitalia ſemina poſcunt-; 
Tum Pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus ether 
Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendir, & omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, ſœtus. _ 


Ether and Water are here introduced by the Poet 
as the two prolific elements, which fertilize the 
| Earth, 


7 


_ ® As in the word «To, uſually written by him erde, 
+ See Plate VIII. Fig. 1. 


Þ Gecrgic. Lib. II. V. 324. 
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Barth, according to the ancient Syſtem of the Orphic - 


Philoſophy, upon which the Myſtic Theology was 
founded. ProsERPINE, or Hierin, the Daughter of 
Cxkks, was, as her Greek name indicates, the God- 
deſs of Deſtruction, in which character ſhe is invoked 
CY 

by ALTH A in the ninth: Iliad: but nevertheleſs we 
often find her on the Greek medals crowned with 
Ears of Corn, as being the Goddeſs of Fertility as 
well as Deſtruction.“ She is, in fact, a perſonifi- 
cation of the Heat or Fire that pervades the Earth, 
which is at once the cauſe and effect of fertility and 
deſtruction, for it is at once the cauſe and effect of fer- 
mentation, from which both proceed. The Linrrixa, 
or Goddeſs of Death, of the Romans, was the ſame as 
the PRRSIHONEIA of the Greeks; and yet, as Pru- 
ARCH obſerves, the moſt learned of that people 
allowed her to be the moans as Venvs, the Goddeſs of 
Generation: . 


In the Gallery at FLozzxcs. is a coloſſal image . 
the Organ of Generation, mounted on the back parts 


of _ 


— — 


* Plate IV. Fig. 5. from a Medal of AcaTaocies, belonging to 
me. The ſame head is upon many others, of SyRacuse, MgTarox-. 


TUM, &c, 


+ In Numa. . 
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of a Lion, and hung round with various animals. 


this is repreſented the co-operation of the creating 
and deftroying Powers, which are both blended and 


united in one figure, becauſe both are derived from 
one cauſe, The animals hung round ſhew likewiſe, 


that both act to the ſame purpoſe, that of repleniſh- 
ing the Earth, and peopling it with ſtill riſing gene- 
rations of ſenſitiye beings. The Chimæra of Houzx, 
of which the Commentators have given ſo many 
whimſical interpretations, was a ſymbol of the ſame 
kind, which the Poet, Probably, having ſeen in 
Asia, and not knowing its meaning, (which was only 
revealed to the Initiated) ſuppoſed to be a monſter, 
that had once infeſted the country. He deſcribes 


it as compoſed of the forms of the Goat, the Lion, 


and the Serpent; and breathing Fire from its mouth.“ 
Theſe arc the ſymbols of the Creator, the Deſtroyer, 
and the Preſerver, united and animated by Fire, 
the divine eſſence of all Three. On a Gem, pub- 


Jiſhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of CorTowa,t 


this 


— 


3 C v. $273 


+ For the natural properties attributed by the Ancients to Fire, ſee 
PLuTaRcn. in Camillo, Plix. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. xxxvi. c. 68. 


+ Vol. IV. p. 32. See alſo Plate V. Fig. 4. copied from it. 
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this union of the deſtroying and preſerving Attributes 
is repreſented by the united forms of the Lion and 
Serpent crowned with rays, the emblems of the cauſe 


from which both proceed. This compoſition forms 
the Cyxnousis of the Egyptians. 


Bacchus is frequently repreſented by the ancient 
Artiſts, accompanied by Tigers, which appear, in 
ſome inſtances, devouring Cluſters of Grapes, the 
fruit peculiarly conſecrated to the God, and in others 
drinking the Liquor preſſed from them. The Author 
of the Recherches ſur les Arts has in this inſtance fol- 
lowed the common accounts of the Mythologiſts, and 
aſſerted that Tigers are really fond of grapes ;* which 
is ſo far from being true, that they are incapable of 
feeding upon them, or upon any fruit whatever, being 
both externally and internally formed to, feed upon 
fleſh only, and to procure their food by deſtroying 
other animals. Hence I am perſuaded, that in the 
ancient ſymbols, Tigers, as well as Lions, repreſent 
the deſtroying power of the God. Sometimes his Cha- 
riot appears drawn by them ; and then they repreſent 

the 


[| Ya 
the powers of Deſtruction preceding the powers of 
Generation, and extending their operation, as putre- 
faction praſceeds, and increaſes vegetation. On a 
Medal of Maronsa, publiſhed by Gesner,* a Goat 
is coupled with the Tiger in drawing his Chariot; by 
which compoſition the Artiſt has ſhewn the general 
active power of the Deity, conduQed by his two great 
attributes of Creation and Deſtruction. On the Cho- 
ragic monument of Lys1craTts at ATHENs, Bacchus 
is repreſented feeding a Tiger; which ſhews the 
active power of Generation, feeding and cheriſhing the 
active power of Deſtruction. On a beautiful Cameo 
in the collection of the Duke of MazLzoroUGH, the 
Tiger is ſucking the breaſt of a Nymph; which repre- 
ſents the ſame power of Deſtruction, nouriſhed by the 
paſſive power of Generation. f In the Muſeum of 
CrarLes TownLey, Eſq; is a groupe, in marble, of 
three figures ;F the middle one of which grows out of 

7 a Vine, 
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* Tab. XIIIII. Fig. 26. 
+ STvarT's Athens, Vol. I. c. 4. K. 


+ See Plate XVIII. engraved merely to ſhew the compoſition, it not 
being permitted to make an exact drawing of it. | 


S8 See Plate XXI. 
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a Vine, in a human form, with leaves and cluſters of 
grapes ſpringing out of its body. On one ſide is the 

Bacchus 4s, or Creator of both ſexes, known by the 
effeminate mold of his limbs and countenance; and on 
the other, a Tiger, leaping up, and devouring the 
grapes which ſpring from the body of the perſonified 
Vine, the hands of which are employed in receiving 
another cluſter from the Bacchus. This compoſition 
repreſents the Vine between the creating and deſtroy- 
ing attributes of God; the one giving it fruit, and the 
other devouring it when given. The Tiger has a gar- 
land of Ivy round his neck, to ſhew that the deſtroyer 
was co- eſſential with the Creator, of whom Ivy, as well 
as all other Ever-greens, was an emblem repreſenting 
bis perpetual youth and viridity.“ 


The mutual and alternate operation of the two 
great attributes of Creation and Deſtruction, was not 
confined by the ancients to plants and animals, and 
ſuch tranſitory productions, but extended to the uni- 
verſe itſelf. Fire being the eſſential cauſe of both, 
they believed that the conflagration and renovation 
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* STRABO, Lib. XV, p. 712, 
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of the ery! were periodical and regular, proceeding 
from each other by the laws of its own conſtitution, 

implanted in it by the Creator, who was alſo the 
Deſtroyer and Renovator ;* for, as Plato ſays, all 
things ariſe from one, and into one are all things 
reſolved. T It muſt be obſerved, that, when the an- 
cients ſpeak of creation and deſtruction, they mean 
only formation and diffolution ; it being univerſally 
allowed, through all ſyſtems of religion, or ſects of 
_ philoſophy, that nothing could come from nothing, and 
that no power whatever could annihilate that which really 
exiſted. The bold and magnificent idea of a crea- 
tion from nothing was reſerved for the more vigo- 
Tous faith, and more enlightened minds, of the mo- 
derns, who need ſeek no authority to confirm their 
belief; for, as that which is ſelf-evident admits of 

| no 
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BRxvekxx, Hiſt. Crit. Pbilgſ. Vol. I. part ii. lib. 1. PLuTARCH. de 
Placit. Philsf. Lib. II. c. 18. LucreTrvs, Lib. V. ver. 92. Cc. 
de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. 


+ Ek beg Ta rarra wal, xaos eg Y Gren gaht da in PHAD. The 
ſame Dogma is ſtill more plainly inculcated 7 the ancient Indian Author 
before cited, ſee Bagvat Geeta, Lect. ix. | 


+ The word in Genęſis upon which it is founded, conveyed no ſuck. 


ſenſe to the ancients ; for the Seventy tranſlated it vt, _ ſignifies 
Jormed, or faſhioned. 
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no proof, ſo that which is in itſelf impoſſible admits = 


of no refutation. 


The fable of the Serpent Pyruo being deſtroyed 
by AroLLo, probably aroſe from an emblematical 
compoſition, in which that God was repreſented as 
the deſtroyer of Life, of which the Serpent was a 
ſymbol. . PLixy mentions a ſtatue of him by PaAxi- 
TELES, Which was much celebrated in his time, 
called Zauorw (the Ligard-Riller. The Lizard, being 
ſuppoſed to live upon the dews and moiſture of the 
earth, is employed as the ſymbol of Humidity in 
general ; ſo that the God deſtroying it, ſignifies the 
| ſame as the Lion devouring the Horſe. The title 
Aroi.Lo, I am inclined to believe, meant originally 
the Deſtroyer, as well as the Deliverer ; for, as the | 
ancients ſuppoſed deſtruction to be merely diſſo- | 
lution, the power which delivered the particles of 
matter from the bonds of attraction, and broke 
the d rifle er, was in fact the Deſtroyer. It 
R 2 is, 


Hi. Nat. Lib. xxxiv. c. 8. Many copies of it are ſtill extant, 


W1NKELMAN has publiſhed one from a bronze of Cardinal Atsant's. 
Aonum. Antichi inediti, Pl. XL. 


+ The verb aww, from which AroLLo is derived, ſignifies in Homzk 


both to free, and to diſſolve or deſtroy. II. a, ver. 20. II. „ ver. 25. 


Mackosivs derives the title from awo>aus, to deſtrey; but this word 
is derived from aww, Sar. Lib. I. c. 17. 
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is, bb) for this reaſon, that ſudden death, 

plagues, and epidemic diſeaſes, are ſaid by the Poets 
to be ſent by this God; who is, at the ſame time, 
deſcribed as the Author of Medicine, and all the arts 
employed to preſerve life. Theſe attributes are not 
joined merely becauſe the deſtroyer and preſerver 
were eſſentially the ſame ; but becauſe diſeaſe neceſ- 
farily precedes cure, and is the cauſe of its being in-- 
vented. The God of Health is faid to be his ſon, 
becauſe the health and vigour of one being are ſup- 
ported by the decay and. diſſolution of others which 
art appropriated to its nouriſhment. The Bow and 
Arrows are given to him as ſymbols of his characte- 
iſtic attributes, as they are to Diana, who was the 
ſemale perſonification. of the deſtructive, as welt 
as the productive and preſerving powers. Diana is 
hence called the triple HzcaTs, and repreſented. by 
three female bodies joined together. Her attributes 
were however worſhipped ſeparately ; and ſome na- 
tions revered her under one character, and others 
under another. Diana of Erhzsus was the pro- 
ductive and nutritive Power, as the many Breaſts and 


other ſymbols on her ſtatues imply ;* whilſt Bw, 
4 the 


» HizroN, Comment, in Paul. Epift, ad Ephe/. 
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the Tauric or Scythic Diana, appears to have been the 
deſtructive, and therefore was appeaſed with human | 
ſacrifices, and other bloody rites.“ She is repre- | 
ſented ſometimes ſtanding on the back of a Bull,+ | 

and ſometimes in a Chariot drawn by Bulls;t whence | 
ſhe is called by the Poets Tavgeroaah and Bour r\avniga. || Both 
compoſitions ſhew the paſſive power of Nature, whe- 
ther creative or deſtructive, ſuſtained and guided by 
the general active power of the Creator, of which * 
the Sun was the centre, and the Bull the ſymbol. 


It was obſerved by the ancients, that the deſtruc- | 
tive power of the Sun was exerted moſt by day, and 
the creative by night: for it was in the former ſeaſon 
that he dried up the waters, withered the herbs, ant 
produced diſeaſe and putrefaction; and in the latter, 
that he returned the exhalations in dews, tempered 
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* PavsaAN. Lib. III. c. 16. 


+ See a medal of Aucusrus, publiſhed by Seaxnzn. Net. in 
CartiM. Hymn. ad Dian. Ver. 113. 


+ Plate VI. from a bronze in the Muſeum of C. TowsLzy, Eſq. 
$ SornocLns Aiax, Ver. 172. 


| Nouni Dioxvs. Lib. I. the title Tauęerehet was ſometimes given 
to Aror To, EvSTATH, Schol, in Droxys, wigmyne, Ver. 609.. 
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with the genial heat which he had transfuſed into the 
atmoſphere, to reſtore and repleniſh the waſte of 
the day. Hence, when they perſonified the attri- 
butes, they revered the one as the diurnal, and the 
other as the no&urnal Sun, and in their myſtic wor- 
ſhip, as Macropivs ſays, “ called the former Arol lo, 
and the latter Diox vsius or Bacchus. The mytholo- 
gical perſonages of Cas rox and Pol Lux, who lived 
and died alternately, were allegories of the ſame 
dogma hence the two Aſteriſcs, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed on the medals of Lock, Axcos, and 
other Cities. : 


The Pæans, or war-ſongs, which the Greeks 
chanted at the onſet of their battles, + were originally 
ſung to AyroLLo,} who was called Pzon ; and Ma- 
CcROBIUs tells us, that in Seain, the Sun was wor- 
ſhipped as Mans, the God of War and Deſtruction, 
whoſe ſtatue they adorned with Rays, like that of 
the Greek AroiLo. On a Celtiberian or Runic me- 
dal found in Srain, of barbarous workmanſhip, is 


a head 


A — 


* Sar. Lib. 1. c. 18. t Homer. II. a. V. 472. 
+ Tavevo. Lib. VII. § Sar. Lib. I. c. 19. 
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a head ſurrounded by Obeliſcs or Rays, which I take 
to be of this Deity.* The hairs appear ered, to 
imitate flames, as they do on many of the Greek 
medals; and on the reverſe is a bearded head, with 
a fort of pyramidal cap on, exactly reſembling that 
by which the Romans conferred freedom on their 
ſlaves, and which was therefore called the Cap of 
Liberty.+ On other Celtiberian medals is a figure 
on horſeback, carrying a ſpear in his hand, and having 
the ſame ſort of cap on his head, with the word 
HeLimaNn written under him, t in characters which 
are ſomething between the old Runic, and Pelaſgian; 
but ſo near to the latter, that they are eaſily under- 
ſtood. This figure ſeems to be of the ſame perſon 

as 
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plate IX. Fig. 12. engraved from one belonging to me. T have 
ſince been confirmed in th's conjecture by obſerving the characters of 
Mans and AeoLLo mixt on Greek. coins. On a Mamertine one belong- 
ing to me is a head with the yourhful features and Laurel Crown of 
AeoLLo; but the hair is ſhort, and the inſcription on the exergue denotes 
it to be Mars. See Plate XIV, Fig. 3. 


It may be ſeen with the Dagger on the medals of Bxurus. 
+ See Plate IX. Fig. 6. from one belonging to me. 


& The firſt is a mixture of the Runic Hagle and Greek H. The 
ſecond is the Runic Laugur, which is alſo the old Greek A, as it appears 
on the Vaſe of the Calydonian Boar in the BariTisn Muszvn. The 

other three differ little from the common Greek. 
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as is repreſented by the head with the cap on the 

preceding Medal, who can be no other than the Angel 
or Miniſter of the Deity of Death, as the name 
implies; for HELA, or Her, was, among the Northern 
nations, the Goddeſs of Death,“ in the ſame manner 
as PzxSIPHONE1a or BxiMo wes among the Greeks, 
The fame figure appears on many ancient Britiſh 
medals, and alſo on thoſe of ſeveral Greek Cities, 
particularly thoſe of GLA, which have the Taurine 
Baccuus or Creator on the reverſe.+F The head 
which I have ſuppoſed to be the Celtiberian Mans, 
or deſtructive power of the diurnal Sun, is beardleſs 
like the ArorLo of the Greeks, and, as far as can 
be diſcovered in ſuch barbarous ſculpture, has the 
ſame Androgynous features. We may therefore 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, like the Greeks, the Cel- 
tiberians perſonified the deſtructive attribute under 


the different genders, accordingly as they applied it 


to the Sun, or ſubordinate elements; and then united 
them, 


— 
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* Epba, Fab. xvi. D'Hancarville, Recherches ſur les Arts, 
Liv. II. c. 1. | 


+ See Plate IX, Fig. 8. from one belonging to me. 
+ See Plate IX. Fig.12. 
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them, to ſignify that both were eſſentially the ſame. 
The Herman therefore, who was the fame as the 
Moygaynrac or Aaxrey Of the Greeks, may with equal pro- 
priety be called the Miniſter of Soth, or eirher. The 
Spear in his hand is not to be conſidered merely as 
the implement of Deſtruction, but as the ſymbol of 
Power and Command, which it was in Gzetcs and 
ITALY, as well as all over the North. Hence www de 
was to govern,* and venire ſub haſid,—to be ſold as a 
ſlave. The ancient Celtes and Scythians paid divine 
honours to the Sword, the Battle-axe, and the Spear; 
the firſt of which was the ſymbol by which they 
repreſented the Supreme God: hence to ſwear by 
the Edge of the Sword was the moſt ſacred and invio- 
lable of oaths. + Evurieipes alludes to this ancient 
religion when he calls a ſword d £9; and ESchyrus 
ſhewok clearly, that it once prevailed in Gazzxce, 
when he makes the Heroes of the THEBAID ſwear by 
the Point of the Spear (wo: . Homer ſome- 
times uſes the word «px to ſignify the God of War, 
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® Evie. Hecuba. patina 
+ MaLLeT, Introd. à Hiſt, de Danemarc, c. 9. 
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and ſometimes a Weapon: and we have ſufficient 


proof of this word's being of Celtic origin in its 
affinity with our Northern word War; for, if we 
write it in the ancient manner, with the Pelaſgian 


au, or olian Digamma, Faes (Wgres), it ſcarcely. 
differs at all. 


Behind the bearded Head, on the firſt- mentioned 
Celtiberian medal, is an inſtrument like a pair of 
Fire-tongs, or Blackſmith's Pincers;“ from which 
it ſeems, that the perſonage here repreſented is 
the ſame as the Heads or VULcan of the Greek 
and Roman Mythology. The ſame ideas are ex- 
preſſed ſomewhat more plainly on the medals of 
ESERNIA in ITALY, which are executed with 
all the refinement and elegance of Grecian art. f 
On one fide is AroLLo, the diurnal Sun, mounting 
in his Chariot; and on the other, a beardleſs Head, 
with the ſame Cap on, and the fame inſtrument behind 
it ; but with the youthful features, and elegant cha- 
rater of countenance, uſually attributed to Mtzxcvay, 
who, as well as Vu.can, was the God of Art and 


Mechaniſm ; 


Plate IX. Fig. 12. 


See Plate IX, Fig. 15. from one belonging to me. 


Mechaniſm; and whoſe peculiar office it alſo was, to 2 
conduct the ſouls of the deceaſed to their eternal man- | 
ſions; from whence came the epithet &auree, applied | | j 
to him by HouzR. He was therefore, in this reſpect, | 
the ſame as the Herman of the Celtes and Scythians, 
who was ſuppoſed to conduct the ſouls of all who 
died a violent death (which alone was accounted truly | 
happy) to the Palace of VaIHALA.“ It ſeems that the | "x 
attributes of the Deity, which the Greeks repreſented | 
by the mythological perſonages of Vurcan and Mer- 
CURY, were united in the Celtic mythology. Czar 
tells us, that the Germans worſhipped Vorcan, or 
Fire, with the Sun and Moon; and I ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to ſhew, that the Greeks held Fire to be the 
real conductor of the dead, and emancipator of the 
ſoul. The Æſernians, bordering upon the Samnites, 
a Celtic nation, might naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
adopted the notions of their neighbours, or, what is 
more probable, preſerved the religion of their an- 
ceſtors more pure than the Hellenic Greeks. Hence 
they repreſented Vurcan, who, from the inſcription — | 
on the exergue of their coins, appears to have been 2 
8 2 5 their | 
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* MALLET, His. de Danemarc. Introd. c. 9. 


. 
their tutelar God, with the characteriſtic features of 


Mzzcury, who was only a different perſonification of 
the ſame Deity. 


At Lycororis in Ecvyr, the deſtroying power of 
the Sun was repreſented by a: Wolf; which, as 
M=xcxomus. ſays, was worſhipped there as AroLio.* 
The Wolf appears devouring Grapes in the ornaments 
of the temple of Bacchus mymawms at PuzzuoLr;F and 
on the medals. of CaxrHA he is ſurrounded with 
Rays; which-plainly proves that he is there meant as a 
ſymbol of the Sun. He is alſo repreſented on moſt - 
of the coins: of ArGos,. where I have already ſhewn | 
that the diurnal Sun Arol lo, the light- extending 
God, was peculiarly worſhipped. We may therefore - 
conclude, that this animal is meant ſor one of the 
myſtic ſymbols of the primitive worſhip-; and not, 
as ſome Antiquarians have ſuppoſed, to commemo- - 
rate the mythological tales of Dax Aus ar Lycaon, . 
which were probably invented, like many others of 

the 
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® Sat. Lib. I. c. 17. + Plate XIV. Fig. 1. 
+ Plate IX. Fig. 18, from one belonging to me. 
$ Plate IX. Fig. 4. om one belonging to me. 
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the ſame kind, to fatisfy the inquiſitive ignorance of ' 
the vulgar, from whom the meaning of the myſtic 
ſymbols, the uſual devices on the medals, was 
ſtrictly . concealed.” In the Celtic Mythology, the 

ſame ſymbol was employed, apparently in the fame 

ſenſe; Lox, the great deſtroying Power of the uni- - 
verſe, being repreſented under the form of a Wolf.“ 
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AEST ro von a ; 


The AvyorLo Dipyuzvus, or double Apollo, was 1 
probably the two perſonifications, that of the de- 0 
Aroying, and that of the creating power, united; 
whence we may perceive the reaſon why the orna- 
ments before deſcribed ſhould be upon his temple. . 
On the medals of AnTiconus, King of Asi, is a 
figure, with his hair hanging in artificial ringlets over 
his ſhoulders, like that of a woman; and the whole 
compoſition, both of his limbs and countenance, re- 
markable for extreme delicacy, and feminine ele- 
gance. t He is ſitting on the prow of a ſhip, as God 
of the Waters; and we ſhould, without heſitation, . 
pronounce .: 


* 
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* MALLET, Introd. à Hiſt. de Danemare. . 
+ See Ionian Antig. Vol. I. c. 3. Pl. IX. SLY 


t See Plate IX. Fig. 16. from one belonging to me. Similar... 
figures are on the coins of moſt of the SzLEvcibe.. 
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pronounce him to be the Bacchus dp, were it not 
for the Bow that he carries in his hand, which evi- 
ently ſhews him to be Aro. This I take to be the 
figure under which the refinement of art (and more 
was never ſhewn than in this Medal) repreſented the 


Arollo Dypyuæus, or union of the creative and 
deſtructive powers of both ſexes-in one body. 


As Fire was the primary eſſence of the active or 
male powers of Creation and Generation, ſo was 
Water of the paſſive or female. Arriax ſays, that 
the Goddeſs worſhipped at HISRATOLis in SYRIA was 
called by ſome VsNus, by others Juno, and by others 
held to be the cauſe 'which produced the beginning and 
| ſeeds of things from humidity,.* PLuTarcn deſcribes 
her nearly in the ſame words; and the Author of the 
Treatiſe attributed to Lucian ſays, ſhe was Nature, 
the Parent of things, or the Creatreſs. She was there- 
fore the ſame as Isis, who was the prolific material, 
upon which both the creative and deſtructive Attri- 
butes operated. As Water was her terreſtrial eſſence, 
ſo was the Moon her celeſtial image, whoſe attractive 


power, 
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De Bello Partbico. IX De Dea Sria. 
'+ In Craſſe. FS PLuTARCH, de J. & Of. 
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power, heaving the waters of the Ocean, naturally 
led men to aſſociate them. The Moon was alſo ſup- 
poſed to return the dews which the Sun | exhaled. 
from the Earth; and hence her warmth was reckoned - 
to be moiſtening, as that of the Sun was drying.“ 
The Egyptians called her the Mother of the World, 
becauſe ſhe ſowed and ſcattered into the air the pro- - * 
lific principles, with which ſhe had been impregnated * 
by the Sun. P Theſe principles, as well as the light 
by which ſhe was illumined, being ſuppoſed to ema- 
nate from the great fountain of all life and motion, 
partook of the nature of the being from which they 
were derived. Hence the Egyptians attributed to the 
Moon, as well as to the Sun, the active and” paſſive - 
powers of. Generation, + which were both, to uſe the j 
language of the Scholaſtics, eſſentially the ſame, He 
though formally different. This union is repreſented 1 
on a medal of Dux rzios the ſecond. King of N 
SYRIA, where the Goddeſs of HIERATOILIs appears 


4 
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| * Calor Solis arefacit, Lunaris bumeFat. Macros. Sat. VII. "» OR 
+ PLuTarcn. de J. & Of. | | 
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-with the Male Organs of Generation ſticking out of 
her robe, and holding the Thyrſus of Bacenus, the 
emblem of Fire, in one hand, and the terreſtrial 
Globe, repreſenting the ſubordinate elements, in the 
other. Her head is crowned with various plants, and 
on each ſide is an Aſteriſc repreſenting (probably) 
the diurnal and nocturnal Sun, in the ſame manner 
as when placed over the caps of Cas rox and Pol- 
Lux.“ This is not the form under which ſhe was 
, repreſented in the Temple at Hitrarolts, when the 
*. _ of the account attributed to Lucian viſited 
; which is not to be wondered at, for the figures 

; 4 this univerſal Goddeſs, being merely emblematical, 
were compoſed according to the attributes which the 
Artiſts meant particularly to expreſs. She is probably 
repreſented here in the form under which ſhe was 
worſhipped in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, where 
ſhe was called Are near, the Priapic Diana.+ In 
the Temple at HIERATOLIs the active powers imparted 
to her by the Creator were repreſented by immenſe 
images of the Male Organs of Generation placed on 
each ſide of the door. The meaſures of theſe muſt 


neceſſarily 
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* See Plate IX. Fig. 4+ + PLUTARCH, in Lucullo. 
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* neceſſarily be corrupt in the preſent text of Luctan ; 
but that they were of an enormous fize, we may ls 
clude from what is related of a Man's going to the 
top of one of them every year, and reſiding there 
ſeven days, in order to have a more intimate commu- 
nication with the Deity, while praying for the pro- 
ſperity of Syz1a.* ArHENÆVUs relates, that ProlRuv 
PniLapeLemvs had one of 120 cubits long, carried in 
proceſſion at ALExanDRIa,F of which the Poet might 
juſtly have ſaid 


—— horrendum protendit Mentula contum 
Quanta queat vaſtos Thetidis ſpumantis hiatus ; 
Quanta queat priſcamque Rheam, magnamque Parentem 
Naturam, ſolidis naturam implere medullis, 
Si foret immenſos, quot ad aſtra volantia currunt, 
'Conceptura globos, & tela triſulca Tonantis, 
Et vaga concuſſum motura tonitrua mundum. 


This was the real meaning of the enormous figures 
at HIxRATOLis: — they were the Generative Organs of 
the Creator perſonified, with which he was ſuppoſed 
to have impregnated the Heavens, the Earth, and 
the Waters. Within the Temple were many ſmall 
ues of Men with theſe Organs diſproportionably 

* | large. 
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large. Theſe were the Angels or attendants of the 
Goddeſs, who acted as her Miniſters. of Creation in 
peopling and fructifying the Earth. The ſtatue of 
the Goddeſs herſelf was in the Sanctuary of the Tem- 
ple; and near it was the ſtatue of the Creator, whom 
the Author calls JurirEx, as he does the Goddeſs, 
Juno ;. by which he only means that they were the 
Supreme Deitics of the country where worſhipped.. 
She was borne by Lions, and He by Bulls, to ſhew- 
that Nature, the paſſive productive Power of matter, 
was ſuſtained by anterior deſtruction, whilſt the 
Ztherial Spirit, or active productive Power, was 
ſuſtained by his own ſtrength only, of which the 
Bulls were ſymbols.“ Between both was a third 
Figure, with a Dove on his head, which ſome. 
thought to be Bacchus. This was the Holy Spi- 
rit, the firſt-begotten Love, or plaſtic Nature, (of 
which the Dove was the image, when it really 
deigned to deſcend: upon Man ) proceeding from, 

| and 


* The alive and paſſive Powers of Creation are called Male and 
Female by the Ammonian Platonics, See ProcLus in Theol. Platon. 
Lib. I. c. 28. | 


+ Lucian. de Dea Syrid. 
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and conſubſtantial with Bozh; for all Three were 
but perſonifications of One. The Dove, or ſome 
Fowl like it, appears on the medals of Go TY NA in 
Car, acting the ſame part with Dicryxxa, the Cre- 
tan Drana, as the Swan is uſually repreſented acting 
with LADA.“ This compoſition has nearly the ſame 
ſignification as that before deſcribed of the Bull in 
the lap of Ceres, Diana being equally a perſoni- 
fication of the productive power of the Earth. It 
may ſeem extraordinary, that after this adventure 
with the Dove, ſhe ſhould ſtill remain a Virgin; 
but myſteries of this kind are to be found in all 
religions. Juno is faid to have renewed her virginity 
every year by bathing in a certain Fountain ;+ a 
miracle which I believe even modern legends cannot 
parallel. 


In the Viſion of Eztxitt, God is deſcribed as 
deſcending upon the combined forms of the Eagle, 
the Bull, and the Lion, “ the emblems of the ÆEthe- 
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* See Plate X. Fig. 2. Ke d wmv Aprejurr Ogancs Buautuar, Kenres 4. 
Arma. PALEPH. de Incred. Tab. XXXI. See alſo Drobok, Ste. 
Lib. V. & Evntpip. Hippel. V. 145. 


+ Paus aN. Lib. II. c. 38. 
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rial Spirit, the Creative and. Deſtructive Powers, 
which were all united in the true God, though hypo- 
ſtatically divided in the Syrian Trinity. Man. was 
compounded. with them, as repreſenting the real 
image of God, according to the Jewiſh, Theology. 
The Cherubim on the Ark of the Covenant, between 
which God dwelt,* were: alſo compounded of the 
ſame forms, + ſo. that the idea of them muſt have 
been preſent. to the Prophet's mind, previous to the 
Apparition which-furniſhed him with the deſcription. 
Even thoſe on the Ark of the Covenant, though 
made at the expreſs command. of God, do not 
appear to- have been original; for a figure exactly 
anſwering to the deſcription of them appears among 
thoſe curious ruins exiſting at ChiLMIN AR, in PeRs 1a, 
which have been ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the Palace 
of PrasErol is, burnt by ALEXANDER ;_ but for what 
reaſon, it is not eaſy to conjecture. They do not, 
certainly, anſwer to any ancient deſcription extant, 
of that celebrated palace; but, as far as we can 
judge of them in their preſent ſtate, appear evidently 

to 
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* Exod, ch. xxv. ver. 22. 
1 SrexncrR de Leg. Ritual. Vet, Hebreor, Lib. III. Diſſert. 5. 
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to have been a Temple.“ But the Perſians, as before 


obſerved, had no incloſed temples or ſtatues, which 
they held in ſuch abhorrence, that they tried every: 
means poſſible to deſtroy thoſe of the Egyptians ;, 
thinking it unworthy of the majeſty of the Deity 
to have. his. all-pervading preſence. limited to the 
boundary of an edifice, or likened to an image of 
ſtone or metal. Vet, among the ruins at CyiLMINas, 
we not only find many ſtatues, which are evidently 
of ideal beings, but alſo that remarkable emblem 
of the Deity, which diſtinguiſhes almoſt all the 
Egyptian temples now extant.} The portals are 
alſo of the ſame form as thoſe at Tuzzes and PniLE; 
and, except the hieroglyphics which diſtinguiſh 
the latter, are finiſhed. and ornamented nearly in 
the ſame manner. Unleſs, therefore, we ſuppoſe 
the Perſians to have been ſo inconſiſtent as to erect 
temples in direct contradiction to the firſt principles 


®*: Sce Lun BRuvx, Voyage en Perſe, Planche cxxui. 
+ See Le Bxuyn and NIxZ Un. 


+ See Plate XV. Fig. 1. from the Iſiac Table, and Fig 13. from 
N1zsuuR's Prints of CyiLuinar. See alſo Fig. 2. and 3. from the 
Ifiac Tables and the Egyptian Portals pubhſhed by Norpax and | 
Pococxx, on every one of which this ſingular emblem occurs. 
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of their own religion, and decorate them with ſym- 
bols and images, which they held to be impious and 
abominable, we cannot ſuppoſe them to be the authors 
of theſe buildings. Neither can we ſuppoſe the Par- 
thians, or later Perſians, to have been the builders of 
them; for both the ſtyle of workmanſhip in the 
figures, and the forms of the letters in the inſcrip- 
tions, denote a much higher antiquity, as will appear 
evidently to any one who will take the trouble of 
comparing the Drawings publiſhed by Lz Bxuyn and 
Nizzunr with the Coins of the AxsAcibæ and Sas- 
sANIDæ. Almoſt all the ſymbolical figures are to be 
found repeated upon different Phœnician coins; but 
the letters of the Phœnicians, which are ſaid to have 
come to them from the Aſſyrians, are much leſs ſim- 
ple, and evidently belong to an alphabet much fur- 
ther advanced in improvement. Some of the figures 
are alſo obſervable upon the Greek coins, particu- 
larly the Bull and Lion fighting, and the myſtic 
Flower, which is the conſtant device of the Rho- 
dians. The ſtyle of workmanſhip is alſo exactly the 
fame as that of the very ancient Greek coins of Acan- 
THUs, CELENDAR1s, and LEsBos ; the lines being 
very ſtrongly marked, and the hair expreſſed by 
round knobs, The wings likewiſe of the figure, 
which 


| It J. 
which reſembles the Jewiſh Cherubim, are the ſame 
as thoſe upon ſeveral Greek ſculptures now extant; 
ſuch as the little images of Pxlarus attached to the 
ancient bracelets, the compound figures of the Goat 
and Lion upon the frieze of the Temple of Aror l 
Dypyuæus, &c. &c.“ They are likewiſe joined 
to the human figure on the medals. of MxLIrA and 
CauakixA, as well as upon many ancient ſculptures 
in relief found in PRRS1A. T The feathers in theſe 
wings are turned upwards like thoſe of an Oſtrich, 3 
to which however they have no reſemblance in form, 
but ſeem rather like thoſe of a Fowl brooding, though : 
more diſtorted than any I ever obſerved in Nature. 
Whether this diſtortion was meant to expreſs luſt _ 
or incubation, I cannot determine ; but the. compo- - 
ſitions, to which the wings are added, leave little 
doubt, that it was meant for the one or the other. 
I am inclined to believe that it was for the latter, 


as - 


— 


* See Lx Bxuyn, Planche CXXIIT. Ionian Antiquities, Vol. I. c. 3. 
Plate IX. and the head-piece to Sir V. H.s Letter, Fig. 2. .. 


I See Plate XV. Fig. 11, from one of MBLITA, belonging to me. 
+ See Lx Bavyn, Planche CXXI. | 


$ As thoſe.on Figures deſcribed by Ezsx1zL were. See c. i. ver. 11. 
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as we find on the medals of Marr, a Figure with 
four of theſe wings, who ſeems by his attitude to be 
'brooding over ſomething.* On his head is the Cap of 
Liberty, whilſt in his right hand he holds the Hook 
or Attractor, and in his left the Winnow or Separator; 
ſo that he probably repreſents the R or Generative 
Spirit brooding over matter, and giving liberty to its 
produQive powers by the exertion of his own attri- 
butes, Attraction and Separation. On a very ancient 
Phoenician medal brought from As1a by Mr. Pur- 
'LENGER, and publiſhed very incorrectly by Mr, Swin- 
TON in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 1760, is a 
Diſc or Ring ſurrounded by Wings of different forms, 
of which ſome of the feathers are diſtorted in the 
ſame manner: T The ſame Diſc, ſurrounded by the 
ſame kind of Wings, incloſes the Aſteriſc of the Sun 
over the Bull Aris, or ME vISs, on the Iſiac Table, 1 
where it alſo appears with many of the other Egyp- 
tian ſymbols, particularly over the heads of Is1s 

and 


* See Plate XV. Fig. 11. engraved from one belonging to me. 


1 See Plate IX. Fig. 6. engraved from the original Medal, now 
belonging to me. 


; + See Plate XV, Fig. 2. from Proxoguvs, 


EM 1 
and Ostr1s.* It is alfo placed over the entrances of 
moſt of the Egyptian Temples deſcribed by Pocockt 


and Nogrpen as well as on that repreſented on the 


Iſiac Table,+ though with ſeveral variations, and 
without the Aſteriſe, We find it equally without the 
Aſteriſc, but with little or no variation, on the ruins 
at Cut. MENAR, and other ſuppoſed Perſian antiquitſes 
in that neighbourhood: ꝑ but upon ſome of the Greek 
medals the Aſteriſc alone is placed over the Bull with 
the human face, I who is then the fame as the Apts 
or Mxevis of the Fgyptians ; that is, the image of 
the Generative Power of the Sun, which is ſignified 
by the Aſteriſe on the Greek medals, and by the 
Kneph, or winged Diſk, on the Oriental monuments. 
The Greeks however ſometimes employed this latter 
ſymbol, but contrived, according to their uſual 
practice, to join it to the human figure, as may be 

ue U ſeen 
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g8See Plate XV. Fig. 3, from Pionoklus. 


+ See Plate XV. Fig: 1, from Proxonrvs. 

+ See Nizsuns and L Bxuyn, and Plate XV. Fig. 13, from the 

$ See Plate IV. Fig. 2, and Plate XV. Fig. 6, from a medal of 
Cars, belonging to me. 
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ſcen on a medal of Camarina, publiſhed by Prince 
ToxREMMUzZz1.* On other medals of this City the 
ſame idea is expreſſed, without the Diſc or Aſteriſc, by, 
a winged figure, which appears hovering over a Swan, 
the emblem of the Waters, to ſhew the Generative 
Power of the Sun fructifying that element, or adding 
the active to the paſſive Powers of Production. + On 
the medals of NaeLes, a winged figure of the ſame 
kind is repreſented crowning the Taurine Baccuvs 
with a Wreath of Laurel.4 This Antiquarians have 
called a Victory crowning, the Minotaur ; but the. 
fabulous monſter called the Minotaur was never ſaid. 
to. have been victorious, even by the Poets who in- 
vented it; and whenever the Sculptors and Painters. 
repreſented it, they joined the head of a Bull to a 
Human Body, as may be ſeen in the celebrated pic- 
ture of Tuxs zus, publiſhed among the antiquities of. 
HERCULANEUM, and on the medals of Aruzxs, ſtruck. 


about the time of SzverRus, when the ſtyle of art 


was totally changed, and the myſtic theology ex- 
tinct. 


9 W * Enns _—_— * * * 


* See Plate XVI. Fig. 2. copied from it. 5 
+ See Plate XVI. Fig. 3. from one belonging to me. 


+ See Plate XV. Fig. 7. The coins are common in all collections. 
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tint. The winged figure, which has been called a 
Victory, appears mounting in the Chariot of the dun, 
on the medals of Queen Pmiisris,“ and, on ſome 
of thoſe of Syrxacuse, flying before it in the place 
where the Aſteriſe appears on others of the ſame 
city. I am therefore perſuaded, that theſe are only 
different modes of repreſenting one idea, and that 
the winged figure means the ſame, when placed 
over the Taurine Bacchus of the Greeks, as the 
winged Diſe does over the Aris or MNevis of the 
Egyptians. The Egis, or Snaky Breaſt-plate, and 
the Mzpusa's Head, are alſo, as Dr. STuxscer juſtly 


obſerved, Greek modes of repreſenting this winged 


Diſc joined with the Serpents, as it frequently is, 
both in the Egyptian ſculptures, and thoſe of Cnit- 
MENAR in Pers1a. The expreſſions of rage and vio- 


lence, which uſually characteriſe the countenance of 


the Menvsa, fignify the Deſtroying attribute joined 

with the Generative, as both were equally under the 

direction of Mix ERVA, or Divine Wiſdom. 
U 2 


—— —— 


I am in- 
clined 


a 


_ * See Plate XVI. Fig. 4, from one belonging to me. 


+ See Plate XVI. Fig. 5 and 6, from coins belonging to me. 
T Azur, p. 93. 
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clined to believe, that the large Rings, to which the 


little figures of Pxlarus are attached,“ had alſo the 
fame meaning as the Diſc; for, if intended merely 


to ſuſpend them by, they are of an extravagant mag 
nitude, and would not anſwer 2 * ſo well 
as a common loop. | | 

On the Phoenician coin above mentioned, this 
ſymbol, the winged Diſc, is placed over a figure 
fitting, whg holds in his hands an Arrow, whilſt a 
Bow, ready bent, of the ancient Scythian form, lies. 
by him.+ On his head is a large looſe Cap, tied 
under his chin, which I take to be the Lion's ſkin, 
worn in the ſame manner as on the heads of Hzr- 
CULES, upon the medals of ALzxanDesr ; but the. 
work is ſo ſmall, though. executed with extreme 
nicety and preciſion, and perfectly preſerved, that 


it is difficult to decide with certainty what it repre- 


ſents, in parts of ſuch minuteneſs. The Bow and 
Arrows, we know, were the ancient arms of Hexr- 
cuLEs ;z and continued ſo, until; the. Greek Poets 


thought 


— „6 
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* See Plate II. Fig. 1. and Plate III. Fig. 2. 
+ See Plate IX. Fig. 7. 6. 
+ Homer's Od. A. ver. 606. 
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thought proper to give him the. Club.“ He was 
particularly worſhipped at Tyse, the metropolis of 
PHotnicla ;+ and his head appears in the uſual form, 
on many of. the coins of that people. We may 
hence conclude that he is the perſon here repre- 
ſented, notwithſtanding the difference in. the ſtyle 
and compoſition of the figure, which may be ac- 
counted for by the difference of art. The Greeks, 
animated by the ſpirit of their ancient poets, and 
the glowing melody of their language, were grand 
and poetical in all their compoſitions ;. whilft the 
Phœnicians, who. ſpoke a harſh and untuneable 
dialect, were unacquainted: with fine poetry, and. 
conſequently. with. poetical ideas; for words being 
the types of ideas, and the ſigns or marks by which. 
men not only communicate them to each other, but 
arrange and Es them in their own. minds, the 
genius of a age goes a great way towards form- 
ing the . the people who uſe it. Poverty 
of expreſſion will produce poverty of conception;. 

* for men will never be able to form ſublime ideas, 
when: 


— —— „ 


* STRABO, Lib. XIV. 
F Macros. Sat. Lib. 3 C. 20. 
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when the language in which they hin (for men 
always think as well as ſpeak in ſome language) is 
incapable of expreſſing them. This may be one 
reaſon why the Phœnicians never rivaled the Greeks 
in the perfection of art, although they attained a 
degree of excellence long before them; for Homes, 
whenever he has occaſion to ſpeak of any fine piece 
of art, takes care to inform us that it was the work 
of Sidonians. He alſo mentions.the Phœnician mer- 
_ chants bringing toys and ornaments of dreſs to fell 
to the Greeks, and practiſing thoſe frauds which 
merchants and factors are apt to practiſe upon igno- 
rant people.“ It is probable that their progreſs in 
the fine arts, like that of the Dutch, (who are the 
Pheœnicians of modern hiſtory) never went beyond 
a ſtrict imitation of nature; which, compared to 
the more elevated graces of ideal compoſition, is 
like a news-paper narrative compared with one of 
Homer's Battles. A figure of Hercules, therefore, 
executed by a Phœnician artiſt, if compared to one 
by Pripias or Lysterus, would be like a picture of 
Mosxs or David, painted by TE NIE RS, or GERARD Dow, 

compared 


—— 


* Homrr. Odyſſ. e. ver. 414. 
= 
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compared to one of the ſame, painted by Rarnatr 
or AnNnIBAL Caracci. This is exactly the difference 
between the figures on the Medal now under conſi- 
deration, and thoſe on the coins of GeLo or Attxan- 
DER. Of all the perſonages of the ancient mythology, 
HercULEs is perhaps the moſt difficult to explain; for 


phyſical allegory and fabulous hiſtory are ſo entangled 


in the accounts we have of him, that it is ſcarcely poſ- 
fable to ſeparate them. He appears however, like all 
the other Gods, to have been originally a perſonified 
attribute of the Sun. The eleventh of the Orphic 
Hymns“ is addreſſed to him as the Strength and Power 
of the Sun; and Macrozrus ſays that he was thought 
to be the Strength and Virtue of the Gods, by which 
they deſtroyed the Giants; and that, according to 
VarRo, the Maxs and HzrcuLEs of the Romans were 
the ſame Deity, and worſhipped with the ſame rites. 
According to VAxRO then, whoſe authority is perhaps 
the greateſt that can be cited, Hzacules was the 
Deſtroying Attribute repreſented in a human form, 


inſtead of that of a Lion, Tiger, or Hippopotamus. © 


Hence the terrible picture drawn of him by Hong; 
which 


T vbo } 
which always appeared to me to have been taken from 
ſome ſymbolical ſtatue, which the Poet not under- 
ſtanding, ſuppoſed to be of the Theban Hero, who 
had aſſumed the title of the Deity, and whoſe fabu- 
lous hiſtory he was well acquainted with. The de- 
ſcription however applies in every particular to the 
allegorical perſonage. His attitude, for ever fixed in 


the act of letting fly his Arrow,“ with the figures of 


Lions and Bears, Battles and Murders, which adorn 
his Belt, all unite in repreſenting him as the Deſtruc- 
tive Attribute perſonified. But how happens it then 
that he is ſo frequently repreſented ſtrangling the 
Lion, the natural emblem of this power? Is this an 
biſtorical fable belonging to the Theban Hero, or a 
phyſical allegory of the Deſtructive Power deſtroying 


its own force by its own exertions? Or is the ſingle 


Attribute perſonified taken for the whole power of 
the Deity in this, as in other inſtances already men- 
tioned? The Orphic Hymn above cited ſeems to 
favour this laſt conjecture ; for he is there addreſſed 
both as the Devourer and Generator of all (nappaye 
rerum). However this may be, we may ſafely con- 

clude 
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clude that the Hzrxcurss armed with the Bow 
and Arrow, as he appears on the preſent medal, 1s 
like the Arol Lo, the n Power of the diur- 
nal Sun. 


On the other ſide of the Medal“ is a figure, ſome- 
what like the Joris on the medals of ALEXANDER 
and ANTIOCHUS, ſitting with a beaded Sceptre in 
his right hand, "which he reſts upon the head of a 
Bull, that projects from the fide of the Chair. Above, 
on his right ſhoulder, is a Bird, probably a Dove, 
the ſymbol of the Holy Spirit, deſcending from the 
Sun; but, as this part of the medal is leſs perfect 
than the reſt, the ſpecies cannot be clearly diſcovered. 
In his left hand he holds a ſhort Staff, from the upper 
fide of which ſprings an Ear of Corn, and from the 
lower a Bunch of Grapes, which, being the two 
molt eſteemed productions of the Earth, were the 
natural emblems. of general Fertilization. © This 
figure is therefore the Generator, as that on the other 
de is the Deſtrayer, whilſt the Sun, of whoſe Attri- 
butes both are perſonifications, is placed between 

them. The letters on the ſide of the Generator are 
* | quite 
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* See Plate IX. Fig. 7. 4. 
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quite entire, and, according to the Phoenician alpha- 
bet publiſhed by Mr. Durzxs, are equivalent to the 
Roman ones, which compoſe the words Baal Thrz, 
of which Mr. Swix rod makes Baal Tars, and tranſ- 
lates Jupiter of Tarſus; whence he concludes that 
this Coin was ſtruck at that city. But the firſt letter 
of the laſt word is not a Teh, but a Thau, or aſpi- 
rated T; and, as the Phœnicians had a vowel anſwer- 
ing to the Roman A, it is probable they would have 
inſerted it, had they intended it to be ſounded : but 
we have no reaſon to believe, that they had any to 
expreſs the U or Y, which muſt therefore be com- 
prehended in the preceding conſonant whenever the 
ſound is expreſſed. Hence I conclude that the word 
here meant is Thyrs or Thurz, the Thor or Thur of 
the Celtes and Sarmatians, the Thurra of the Aﬀy- 
rians, the Turan of the Tyrrhenians or Etruſcans, 
the Taurine Bacchus of the Greeks, and the Deity 
whom the Germans carried with them in the ſhape 
of a Bull, when they invaded Irary; from whom 
the city of Tyre, as well as TyxruEnta, or Tus- 
CANY, probably took its name. His ſymbol the Bull, 
to which the name alludes, is repreſented on the 
Chair or Throne iq which he fits; and his Sceptre, 
the emblem of his authority, reſts upon it. The 
other word, Baal, was merely a title in the Phœnician 

| language, 
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language ſignifying God, or Lord;* and uſed as an 
epithet of the Sun, as we learn from the name 
BaaL-BEC (the City of Baal) which the Greeks ren- 
dered HeLioeoLis,. (the City of the Sun). 


Thus does this ſingular Medal ſhew the funda- 
mental principles of the ancient Phoenician religion to 
be the ſame as thoſe which appear to have prevailed 
through all the other nations. of the Northern Hemi- 
ſphere. Fragments of the ſame ſyſtem every where 
occur, variouſly expreſſed as they were variouſly under- 
ſtood, and oftentimes merely preſerved without being 
underſtood at all; the ancient reverence being con- 
tinued to the ſymbols, when their meaning was wholly. 
forgotten. The hypo/tarical diviſion and eſſential unity 
of the Deity is one of the moſt remarkable parts of 
this ſy ſtem, and the fartheſt removed from common 
ſenſe and reaſon ; and yet this is perfe&tly reaſonable 
and conſiftent, if conſidered together with the reſt of 
it: for the emanations and perſonifications wer only 
figurative abſtractions of particular modes of aQion 
and exiſtence, of which the primary cauſe and ori- 
ginal eſſence ſtill continued one and the ſame. 

> > ah a The 


VB 


Cleric. Comm. in 2 Reg. c. i. ver. 2. 
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The three Hypoſtaſes being thus only one Being, 
each Hypoſtaſis is occaſionally taken for all; as is the 
caſe in the paſſage of ArulRIUs before cited, where 
Is Is deſcribes herſelf as the Univerſal Deity. In this 
character ſhe is repreſented by a ſmall Baſaltine Figure, 
of Egyptian ſculpture, at-STRawsrrry Hitt, which 
is covered over with ſymbols of various kinds from 
top to bottom.“ That of the Bull is placed loweſt, 
to ſhew that the ſtrength or power of the Creator 
is the foundation and ſupport of every other attri- 
bute. On her head are Towers to denote the Farth; 
and round her neck is hung a Crab-fiſh, which, 
from its power of ſpontancouſly detaching from its 
body, and naturally reproducing, any limbs that are 
hurt or mutilated, became the ſymbol of the Pro- 
ductive Power of the Waters; in which ſenſe it 

appears on great numbers of ancient medals of 


various cities. / The Nutritive Power is ſignified by 
OY: her 


— 
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* A Print of one exactly che ſame is e by Monraucon, 
Antig. explig. Vol. I. Pl. xciii. Fig. 1. 


+ See thoſe of AcrtocenTuUM, HiMeRA, and CyYRENE. On a ſmall 
ohe of the firſt-mentioned city, belonging to me, a Croſs, the abbreviated 
ſymbol of the Male Powers of Generation, approaches the mouth of the 
Crab, while the Cornucopia iſſues from it (ſee Plate XV. Fig. 12.): the 
one repreſents the Cauſe, and the other the Effect, of Fertilization. 
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Her many Breaſts, and the Deſtructive by the Lions, 
which ſhe bears on her arms. Other attributes are 
expreſſed by various other animal ſymbols, the pre- 


ciſe meaning of which I have not ſagacity ſufficient 
to diſcover. 


This univerſality of the Goddeſs was more conciſely 
repreſented in other figures of her, by the myſtic in- 
ſtrument called a Sy/rum, which ſhe carried in her 
hand. Prurazcn has given an explanation of it;“ 
which may ſerve to ſhew, that the mode here adopted 
of explaining the ancient ſymbols is not founded 
merely upon conjecture and analogy, but alſo upon 
the authority of one of the moſt grave and learned 
of the Greeks. The Curved Top, he ſays, repre- 
ſented the Lunar Orbit, within which the creative 
attributes of the Deity were exerted, in giving motion 
to the four Elements, ſignified by the four Rattles 
below.+ On the centre of the Curve was a Cat, the 
emblem of the Moon ; who, from her influence on 
the conſtitutions of women, was ſuppoſed to preſide 


particularly 


* 
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+ See Plate IX. Fig. 17. engraved from one in the collection of 
R. W1iLBRAHAM, _ 
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particularly over the paſſive Powers of Generation ;* 


* 
1 0 


and below, upon the baſe, a head of Isis or Nxr Hus; 
inſtead of which, upon that which I have had en- 
gtaved, as well as upon many others now extant, are 
the Male Organs of Generation, repreſenting the 


Active Powers of the Creator, attributed to Isis with 
the Paſſive. The clattering noiſe, and various mo- 
tions of the Rattles being adopted as the ſymbols of 
the movement and mixture of the Elements, from 
which all things are produced; the ſound of Metals 


in general became an emblem of the ſame kind. 


Hence, the ringing of Bells, and clattering of Plates 
of Metal, were uſed in all luſtrations, ſacrifices, &c. 
The title Paraevs, applied to the characteriſtic Attri- 
bute of the Creator, and ſometimes to the Creator 
himſelf, is probably a corruption (of Prams (clamor- 
ous or loud';) for the 3 and n being both labials, 
the change of the one for the other is common in the 
Greek language. We ſtill find many ancient images. 
of this ſymbol, with Bells attached to them, ſ as they 


Were 


* Cic. de Nat, Deor. Lib. II. c. 46. 1 


+ CLemM. ALX. weorp. p. 9. Schol. in Turockrr. Idyll. II. ver. 36. 
$ Bronzt dell Hereol, Tom. VI. Pl. 99. | 
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were to the ſacred Robe of the High Prieſt of the 
Jews, in which he adminiſtered to the Creator.* 
The Bells in both were of a pyramidal form,F to 
ſhew the ætherial igneous Eſſence of the God. This 
form is ſtill retained in thoſe uſed in our Churches, 
as well as in the little ones rung by the Catholic 
Prieſts at the elevation of the Hoſt. The uſe of 
them was early adopted by the Chriſtians, in the 
ſame ſenſe as they were employed by the later Hea- 
thens; that is, as a charm againſt evil Dzmons z 
for, being ſymbols of the active exertions of the 
creative attributes, they were properly oppoſed to 
the emanations of the deſtructive, The Lacede- 
monians uſed to beat a Pan or Kettle-drum at the 
death of their King, 5 to aſſiſt in the emancipation 
of his ſoul, at the diffolution of the body. We 
have a fimilar cuſtom of tolling a Bell on ſuch oc- 
caſions; which is very generally practiſed, though 
the meaning of it has been long forgotten. This 


emancipation 


» Exod. c. xxviii. 


t Bronzi dell Ilercol. Tom. VI. Plate 98. Maiuox tors in Patrick's 
Commentary en Exodus, c. xxvili. 


+ Ovid. Faſt. Lib. V. ver. 441. Schol. in Tuzocair, Idyll. II. ver. 36. 
& Schol, in Tnroentr. Idyll. II. ver. 36. 3 
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emancipation of the Soul was ſuppoſed to be finally 
performed by Fire; which, being the viſible image 
and active eſſence of both the Creative and Deſtructive 
Powers, was very naturally thought to be the me- 
dium through which men paſſed from the preſent 
to a future life. The Greeks, and all the Celtic 
nations, accordingly, burned the bodies of the 
dead, as the Gentoos do at this day ; while the 
Egyptians, among whom fuel was extremely ſcarce, 
placed them in pyramidal monuments, which 
were the ſymbols of Fire: hence come thoſe pro- 
digious ſtructures which ftill adorn that country. 
The Soul, which was to be emancipated, was the 
divine emanation, the vital ſpark of heavenly 
flame, the principle of reaſon and perception, 
which was perſonified into the familiar Dæmon, or 
Genius, ſuppoſed to have the direction of each indi- 
vidual, and to diſpoſe him to good. or evil, wiſdom 
or folly, and all their conſequences of proſperity and 


adverſity.“ Hence proceeded the doctrines, ſo uni- 


tormly inculcated by Homes and PIN DAR, T of all 
human 


Pix DAR. Pyth. V. ver. 164. Soyphoci. Trachin. ver. 922. Hor.. 
Lib. II. Epiſt. II. ver. 187. 

f Ex Ow pxycwar d Sgertalg aętraie, xai cel, x X£01% Clara, 
FEY AWTO0 T' P PINDAR, 1th. I. ver. 79. Pailages to the ſame 
purpoſe occur in alinutt every page of the Iliad and Odyſſey. 
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human actions depending immediately upon the 
Gods; which were adopted, with ſcarcely any varia- 
tions, by ſome of the Chriſtian Divines of the Apo- 
ſtolic age. In the Paſtor of Hexmas, and Recogni- 
tions of CLEMENS, we find the Angels of Juſtice, 
Penitence, and Sorrow, inſtead of the Genii or 
Dæmons, which the ancients ſuppoſed to direct 
men's minds, and inſpire them with thoſe particular 
ſentiments. St. Paul adopted the ſtill more com- 
fortable doctrine of Grace, which ſerved full as well 
to emancipate the conſciences of the Faithful from 
the ſhackles of practical Morality, The familiar 
Dzmons, or divine Emanations, were ſuppoſed to 
reſide in the Blood; which was thought to contain 
the principles of vital heat, and was therefore for- 
bidden by Moszs.“ Houkx, who ſeems to have 
collected little fragments of the ancient Theology, 
and introduced them here and there, amidſt the 
wild profuſion of his poetical fables, repreſents the 
Shades of the deceaſed as void of perception, until 
they had taſted of the blood of the victims offered 


by ULysses ;+ from which their faculties were re- 
Y newed 


2 — WW. 


Levit. c. xvii. ver. 11 & 14. + Och. >. ver. 152. 
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emancipation of the Soul was ſuppoſed to be finally 
performed by Fire; which, being the viſible image 
and active eſſence of both the Creative and Deſtructive 
Powers, was very naturally thought to be the me- 
dium through which men paſſed from the preſent 
to a future life. The Greeks, and all the Celtic 
nations, accordingly, burned the bodies of the 
dead, as the Gentoos do at this day ; while the 
Egyptians, among whom fuel was extremely ſcarce, 
placed them in pyramidal monuments, which 
were the ſymbols of Fire: hence come thoſe pro- 
digious ſtructures which ftill adorn that country: 
The Soul, which was to be emancipated, was the. 
divine emanation, the vital ſpark of heavenly 
flame, the principle of reaſon and perception, 
which was perſonified into the familiar Dæmon, or 
Genius, ſuppoſed to have the direction of each indi- 
vidual, and to diſpoſe him to good. or evil, wiſdom 
or folly, and all their conſequences of proſperity and 
adverſity.“ Hence proceeded the doctrines, ſo uni- 
formly inculcated by Homes and Pix DAR, T of all 

| human 
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human actions depending immediately upon the 
Gods ; which were adopted, with ſcarcely any varia- 
tions, by ſome of the Chriſtian Divines of the Apo- 
ſtolic age. In the Paſtor of Hzrmas, and Recogni- 
tions of CLeMens, we find the Angels of Juſtice, 
Penitence, and Sorrow, inſtead of the Genii or 
Dæmons, which the ancients ſuppoſed to direct 
men's minds, and inſpire them with thoſe particular 
ſentiments. St. Paul adopted the ſtill more com- 
fortable doctrine of Grace, which ſerved full as well 
to emancipate the conſciences of the Faithful from 
the ſhackles of practical Morality. The familiar 
Dzmons, or divine Emanations, were ſuppoſed to 
reſide in the Blood; which was thought to contain 
the principles of vital heat, and was therefore for- 
bidden by Moszs.“ Homer, who ſeems to have 
collected little fragments of the ancient Theology, 
and introduced them here and there, amidſt the 
wild profuſion of his poetical fables, repreſents the 
Shades of the deceaſed as void of perception, until 
they had taſted of the blood of the victims offered 


by ULysses z from which their faculties were re- 


Y newed 


— 


* Levit. c. xvii. ver. 11 & 14. + Odyf. >. ver. 152. 
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newed by a reunion with the Divine Emanation, 
from which they had been ſeparated. The Soul of 
TiIxksIAs is faid to be entire in Hell, and to poſſeſs 
alone the power of perception, becauſe with him 
this Divine Emanation ſtill remained. The Shade 
of HercuLEs is deſcribed among the other Ghoſts, 
though he himſelf, as the Poet ſays, was then in 
Heaven ; that is, the active principle of Thought 
and Perception returned to its native Heaven, whilſt 
the Paſſive, or merely Senſitive, remained on Earth, 
from whence it ſprung.* The final ſeparation of 
theſe two, did not take place till the body was con- 
ſumed by Fire, as appears from the Ghoſt of ELez- 
NOR, whoſe body being ſtill entire, he retained both, 
and knew ULyssts before he had taſted of the 
Blood. It was from producing this ſeparation, that 
the Univerſal Baccuus, or Double Apollo, the Crea- 
tor and Deſtroyer, whoſe eſſence was Fire, was alſo 
called Amr, the Purifier, by a metaphor taken 
from the Winnow, which purified the Corn from 

the 


* Thoſe who wiſh to ſee the difference between Senſation and Per- 
ception clearly and fully explained, may be ſatisfied by reading the Eſa: 
analytique ſur I Ame, by Mr, Box xEr. 


+ Orph. Hymn. 45. 
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the Duſt and Chaff, as Fire purified the Soul from 
its terreſtrial Pollutions, Hence this inſtrument is 
called by VId IL the Myſtic Winnow of Bacchus.“ 
The Ammonian Platonics, and Gnoſtic Chriſtians, 
thought that this ſeparation, or purification, might be 
effected in a degree even before death. It was for this 
purpoſe that they practiſed ſuch rigid temperance, and 
gave themſelves up to ſuch intenſe ſtudy ;z for, by 
ſubduing and extenuating the Terreſtrial Principle, 
they hoped to give liberty and vigour to the Ce- 
leſtial, ſo that it might be enabled to aſcend directly 
to the Intellectual World, pure and unincumbered. 
The Clergy afterwards introduced Purgatory, in- 
ſtead of abſtract meditation and ſtudy ; which was 
the ancient mode of ſeparation by Fire, removed 
into an unknown country, where it was falcable to 
all ſuch of the inhabitants of this world, as had ſuf- 
ficient wealth and credulity, 


It was the Celeſtial or Ætherial Principle of the 
Human Mind, which the ancient Artiſts repre- 
T2 - ſented 


* Myſtica vannus lacchi. Georg. I. ver. 166. 


+ Prortx. Ennead. VI. Lib. iv. c. 16. Mosnzim, Net. y in Cupw, 
Sy. Intell. c. v. ſect. 20. 
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ſented under the ſymbol of the Butterfly, which 
may be conſidered as one of the moſt elegant Alle- 
gories of their elegant Religion. This Inſet, when 
hatched from the Egg, appears in the ſhape of a 
Grub, crawling upon the Earth, and feeding upon 
the leaves of Plants. In this ſtate, it was aptly 
made the emblem of Man, in his earthly form, 
in which the ætherial vigour and activity of the 
Celeſtial Soul, the divine particula mentis, was 
ſuppoſed to be clogged and incumbered with the 
material body. When the Grub was changed to a 
Chryſalis, its ſtillneſs, torpor, and inſenſibility ſeemed 
to preſent a natural image of Death, or the inter- 
mediate ſtate between the ceſſation of the vital 
functions of the body, and the final releaſement 
of the ſoul by the fire, in which the body was 
conſumed. The Butterfly breaking from the torpid 
Chryſalis, and mounting in the air, was no leſs natural 
an image of the celeſtial Soul burſting from the 
_ reſtraints of Matter, and mixing again with its native 
Ether. The Greek Artiſts, always ſtudious of ele- 
gance, changed this, as well as other animal ſym- 
bols, into a human form, retaining the Wings as 
the characteriſtic members, by which the meaning 
might be known. The Human Body, which they 
| added. 
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added to them, is that of a beautiful Girl, ſome- 
times in the age of infancy, and ſometimes of ap- 
proaching maturity. So beautiful an allegory as this 
would naturally be a favourite ſubje& of art among 
a people whoſe taſte had attained the utmoſt pitch 
of refinement. We accordingly find that it has been 
more frequently and more variouſly repeated than 
any other, which the Syſtem of Emanations, ſo 
favourable to art, could afford. 


Although all men were ſuppoſed to partake of the 


Divine Emanation in a degree, it was not ſuppoſed 
that they all partook of it in an equal degree. 
Thoſe who ſhewed ſuperior abilities, and diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their ſplendid actions, were 
ſuppoſed to have a larger ſhare of the Divine Eſſence, 
and were therefore adored as Gods, and honoured 
with divine titles, expreſſive of that particular Attri- 
bute of the Deity, with which they ſeemed to be 
moſt favoured. New perſonages were thus enrolled 
among the Allegorical Deities ; and the perſonified 
Attributes of the Sun were confounded with a Cre- 
tan and Theſſalian King, an Aſiatic Conqueror, and 
a Theban Robber. Hence Pinvar, who appears 
to have been a very orthodox Heathen, ſays, that 


the 
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the race of Men and Gods is one, that both breathe 
from one Mother, and only differ in power.“ This 
confuſion of epithets and titles contributed, as much 
as any thing, to raiſe that vaſt and extravagant fabric 
of Poetical Mythology, which, in a manner, over- 
whelmed the ancient Theology, which was too 
pure and philoſophical to continue long a popular 
religion. The grand and exalted ſyſtem of a gene- 
ral Firſt Cauſe, univerſally expanded, did not ſuit 
the groſs conceptions of the multitude ; who had no 
other way of conceiving the idea of an omnipotent 
God, but by forming an exaggerated image of their 
own Deſpot, and ſuppoſing his power to conſiſt in an 
A unlimited gratification of his paſſions and appetites. 
Hence the Univerſal JoriTtr, the Aweful and Ve- 
nerable, the general Principle of Life and Motion, 
was transformed into the God who thundered from 
Mount Ipa, and was lulled to ſleep in the embraces 
of his Wife; and * the God whoſe ſpirit moved 


upon 


1 


* Nem. V. ver. 1. 


+ So the Tranſlators have rendered the expreſſion of the Original, 
which literally means brooding as a Fowl on its Eggs, and alludes to the 
ſymbols of the ancient Theology, which I have before obſerved upon. 
See PaTRiICk's Commentary. 
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upon the face of the Waters, and impregnated them 
with the Powers of Generation, became a great King 
above all Gods, who led forth his people to ſmite the 
ungodly, and rooted out their enemies from before 
them. 


Another great means of corrupting the ancient 
Theology, and eſtabliſhing the Poetical Mythology, 
was the practice of the Artiſts in repreſenting the 
various attributes of the Creator under human forms 
of Various character and expreſſion. Theſe figures, 
being diſtinguiſhed by the titles of the Deity which 
they were meant to repreſent, became in time to be 
conſidered as diſtinct perſonages, and worſhipped as 
ſeparate ſubordinate Deities. Hence the many- ſhaped 
God, the Noaupyps;, and Mugrpegpes of the ancient Theo- 
logiſts, became divided into many Gods and God- 
deſſes, often deſcribed by the Poets as at variance 
with each other, and wrangling about the little 
intrigues and paſſions of men. Hence too, as the 
ſymbols were multiplied, particular ones loſt their 
_ dignity ; and that venerable one which is the ſubject 
of this Diſcourſe, became degraded from the repre- 
ſentative of the God of Nature to a ſubordinate rural 
Deity, a ſuppoſed ſon of the Afiatic Conqueror Bac- 


CHUS, 
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cnus, ſtanding among the Nymphs by a Fountain, “ 
and expreſſing the fertility of a Garden, inſtead of the 
general Creative Power of the great Active Principle 
of the Univerſe. His degradation did not ſtop even 
here; for we find him, in times ſtill more prophane 
and corrupt, made a ſubject of raillery and inſult, as 
anſwering no better purpoſe than holding up his rubi- 
cund ſnout to frighten the birds and thieves. His 
talents were alſo perverted from their natural ends, 
and employed in baſe and abortive efforts in con- 
formity to the taſte of the times ; for men naturally 
attribute their own paſſions and inclinations to the 
objects of their adoration ; and as God made Man in 
his own image, ſo Man returns the favour, and makes 
God in his. Hence we find the higheſt attribute of 
the all-pervading Spirit and firſt-begotten Love foully 
proſtituted to promiſcuous vice, and calling out, 
Heac cunnum, caput hic, prebeat ille nates. 


He continued however ſtill to have his Temple, 
Prieſteſs and ſacred Geeſe, and offerings of the moſt 
| exquiſite 


* TreockirT. Idyll. I. ver. 21. 

+ Horar. L. I. Sat. viii. VIROC. Georg. iv. 
+ Pziay. Carm, 21. | | 
$ PeTRON, Satyric. 


„ 
exquiſite kind were made to him. 
Criſſabitque tibi excuſſis pulcherrima lumbis 
Hoc anno primum experta puella virum. 


Sometimes however they were not ſo ſcrupulous in the 


ſelection of their Victims, but ſuffered frugality to 
reſtrain their devotion. 


Cum ſacrum fieret Deo ſalaci 
Conducta eſt pretio puella parvo.“ 


The Bride was uſually placed upon him immediately 
before marriage; not, as LacTanTivus ſays, ur ejus 
pudicitiam prior Deus prelibaſſe videatur, but that 
ſhe might be rendered fruitful by her communion with 
the Divine Nature, and capable of fulfilling the duties 
of her ſtation, In an ancient Poem we find a Lady 
of the name of LaLace preſenting the pictures of the 
Elephantis to him, and gravely requeſting that ſhe 
might enjoy the pleaſures over which he particularly 
preſided, in all the attitudes deſcribed in that cele- 
brated Treatiſe. Whether or not ſhe ſucceeded, the 


2 Poet 


* PRiAr. Carm. 34. 
+ Pray. Carm. 3. 


T The Elephantis was written by one Pñil Axis, and ſeems to have 
been of the ſame kind with the Puttana errante of ARRETIN, 
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Poet has not informed us; but we may ſafely con- 
clude, that ſhe did not truſt wholly to Faith and 
Prayer; but, contrary to the uſual practice of mo- 
dern devotees, accompanied her devotion with ſuch 
good Works as were likely to contribute to the end 
propoſed by it. 


When a Lady had ſerved as the Victim in a Sacrifice 
to this God, ſhe expreſſed her gratitude for the Bene 
nefits received, by offering upon his altar certain 
ſmall images, repreſenting his characteriſtic attribute; 


the number of which was equal to the number of Men 


who had acted as Prieſts upon the occaſion.“ On an 
antique gem, in the collection of Mr. TownLey, is 
one of theſe fair Victims, who appears juſt returned 
from a ſacrifice of this kind, and devoutly returning 
her thanks, by offering upon an altar ſome of theſe 
images; from the number of which, one may ob- 
ſerve that ſhe has not been negleted.+ This offer- 
ing of thanks had alſo its myſtic and allegorical 
meaning; for Fire being the energetic principle 
and eſſential force of the Creator, and the ſymbol 
1 9 5 above 
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* Pr1ap. Carm, 34. Ed. Scioppii. + See Plate III. Fig. 3. 
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above mentioned, the viſible image of his characte- 
riſtic Attribute, the uniting them was uniting the 
Material with the Eſſential Cauſe, from whole joint 
operation all things were ſuppoſed to proceed. 


Theſe ſacrifices, as well as all thoſe to the Deities 
preſiding over Generation, were performed by night: 
hence Hirrolvrus, in Eurieipes, ſays, to expreſs 
his love of chaſtity, that he likes none of the Gods 
revered by night.. Theſe acts of devotion were in- 
deed attended with ſuch rites as muſt naturally ſhock 
the prejudices of a chaſte and temperate mind, not 
liable to be warmed by that ecſtatic enthuſiaſm which 
is peculiar to devout perſons, when their attention 
is abſorbed in the contemplation of the beneficent 
Powers of the Creator, and all their faculties directed 
to imitate him in the exertion of his great charac- 
teriſtic Attribute. To heighten this enthuſiaſm, 
the Male and Female Saints of antiquity uſed to lie 
promiſcuouſly together in the temples, and honour 
God by a liberal diſplay and general communication 
of his bounties.F HzropoTus, indeed, excepts the 

| Z 2 Greeks 


V. 61 + Hzerobor. L. II. 
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Greeks and Egyptians, and Dioxvsius of Har- 
CARNASSUS the Romans, from this general cuſtom of 
other nations: but to the teftimony of the former 
we may oppoſe the thouſand facred Proſtitutes kept 
at each of the Temples of Coxixrꝝn and Exyx;* 
and to that of the latter, the expreſs words of 
Juvenal, who, though he lived an age later, 
lived when the ſame religion, and nearly the ſame 
manners, prevailed. + Droporus Siculus alfo tells us, 
that when the Roman Prætors viſited Exyx, they laid 
aſide their magiſterial ſeverity, and honoured the 
Goddeſs by mixing with her votaries, and indulging 
themſelves in the pleaſures over which ſhe preſided. 
It appears too, that the act of Generation was a ſort of 
ſacrament in the Iſland of LesBos ; for the device on 
its medals, (which in the Greek republics had always 
ſome relation to religion) is as explicit as forms 
can make it. I The figures appear indeed to be myſtic 
and allegorical, the Male having evidently a mixture 


of 


2 


* SrRAB. Lib. VIII. 

+ Sat. IX. ver. 24. 

1 Lib. IV. Ed. V eſel. 

$ Sce Plate IX. Fig. 5. from one belonging to me, 
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of the Goat in his beard and features, and therefore 
probably repreſents Pax, the Generative Power of the 
Univerſe, incorporated in univerſal matter. The 
Female has all that breadth and fulneſs which charac- 
teriſe the perſonification of the paſſive Power, known 
by the tiles of Raza, Judo, Ceres, &c. 


When there were ſuch ſeminaries for female edu- 
cation as thoſe of Exyx and Cokix rn, we need not 
wonder that the Ladies of antiquity ſhould be ex- 
tremely well inſtructed in all the practical duties of 
their religion. The ſtories told of Julia and Messa- 
LINA ſhew us that the Roman Ladies were no ways 
deficient ; and yet they were as remarkable for their 
gravity and decency, as the Corinthians were for 
their ſkill and dexterity in adapting themſelves to all 
the modes and attitudes, which the luxuriant imagi- 
nations of experienced Votaries have contrived for 
performing the rites of their tutelar Goddeſs.* 


The reaſon why theſe rites were always performed 
by Night, was the peculiar ſanctity attributed to it by 
the Ancients, becauſe dreams were then ſuppoſed to 

| | deſcend 
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ſcend from heaven to inſtruct and forewarn men. 

The Nights, ſays Hzs1oDd, belong to the bleſſed 
Gods ;* and the Orphic Poet calls night the ſource 
« of all things, (cars pris) to denote that productive 
power, which, as I have been told, it really poſſeſſes; 
it being obſerved that plants and animals grow more 
by night than by day. The ancients extended this 
power much farther, and ſuppoſed, that not oply the 
productions of the earth, but the luminaries of hea- 
ven, were nouriſhed and ſuſtained by the benign in- 
fluence of the night. Hence that beautiful apoſtrophe 


in the Electra of EvuRieIDEs, Q vu] prrawe, Xevorws aorgav 


TeoPÞe, &c. TY 


Not only the ſacrifices to the Generative Deities, 
but in general all the religious rites of the Greeks, 
were of the feſtive kind. To imitate the Gods, was 
in their opinion to feaſt and rejoice, and to cultivate 
the uſeful and elegant arts, by which we are made 
partakers of their felicity.} This was the caſe with 
almoſt all the nations of antiquity, except the tEgyp- 


tians 


* Epy. ver. 730. + STRaBo, Lib. X. 
+} Hzxopor. Lib, II. | 
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tians, and their reformed imitators the Jews,“ who, 
being governed by a Hierarchy, endeavoured to 
make it aweful and venerable to the people, by an 
appearance of rigour and auſterity. The people 


however ſometimes broke through this reſtraint, 
and indulged themſelves in the more pleaſing wor- 


ſhip of their neighbours, as when they danced and 
feaſted before the Golden Calf which Aaron erect- 


ed, and devoted themſelves to the worſhip of 


obſcene Idols, generally fuppoſed 0 be of Prtaevs, 


under the reign of ABIIAM. 


The Chriſtian religion, being a reformation of the 
Jewiſh, rather increaſed than diminiſhed the auſterity 
of its original. On particular occaſions however it 
equally abated its rigour, and gave wey to feſtivity 
and mirth, though always with an air of ſanctity and 


ſolemnity. Such were originally the feaſts of the 


Euchariſt, which, as the Word expreſſes, were meet- 
ings of joy and gratulation; though, as Divines tell 
us, all of the ſpiritual kind: but the particular man- 


ner in which St. AuGusTiINE commands the Ladies 


Who 
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See SPENCER de Leg. Rit. Vet. Hlebr. cor. f Exod, c. xxxii.. . 
4 Reg. c. xv. ver. 13. Ed. Cleric. 
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who attended them to wear clean linen, “ ſeems to 
infer, that perſonal as well as ſpiritual matters were 
thought worthy of attention. To thoſe who admi- 
niſter the Sacrament in the modern way, it may 
appear of little conſequence whether the Womn 
received it in clean linen or not ; but to the good 
Biſhop, who was to adminiſter the holy Kiſs, it cer- 
tainly was of ſome importance. The holy Ki/s was 
not only applied as a part of the ceremonial of the 
Euchariſt, bur alſo of Prayer, at the concluſion of 
which they welcomed each other with this natural 
ſign of Love and Benevolence.F It was upon theſe 
occaſions that they worked themſelves up to thoſe 
fits of rapture and enthuſiaſm, which made them 
eagerly ruſh upon deſtruction in the fury of their 
zeal to obtain the crown of Martyrdom. f En- 
thuſiaſm on one ſubje& naturally produces enthu- 
ſiaſm on another; for the human paſſions, like the 
ſtrings of an inſtrument, vibrate to the motions of each 
other: hence paroxyſms of Love and Devotion have 
oftentimes ſo exactly accorded, as not to have been 


diſtinguiſhed 


* Avo. Serm. clit. + JusTin MARTYR. Apolog. 
T MaxTini Kemen de Ofculis Diſſert. VIII. 
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diſtinguiſhed by the very perſons whom they agi- 
tated.* This was too often the caſe in theſe meet- 
ings of the primitive Chriſtians. The feaſts of Gra- 
tulation and Love, the «yara and nocturnal vigils, 
gave too flattering opportunities to the paſſions and 
appetites of men, to continue long, what we are told 
they were at firſt, pure exerciſes of devotion, The 
ſpiritual raptures and divine ecſtaſies encouraged on 
theſe occaſions, were often ecſtaſies of a very diffe- 
rent kind, concealed under the garb of devotion ; 
whence the greateſt irregularities enſued ; and it be- 
came neceflary for the reputation of the Church, 
that they ſhould be ſuppreſſed, as they afterwards 
were, by the decrees of ſeveral cils. Their ſup- 
preſſion may be conſidered as the final ſubverſion of 
that part of the ancient religion, \which I have here 
undertaken to examine; for ſo lot thoſe noctur- 
nal meetings were preſerved, it certainly exiſted, 
though under other OP and in a more ſolemn 
dreſs. The ſmall remain of it preſerved at Is ERNI, of 
which an account has here been given, can ſcarcely 
be deemed an exception; for its meaning was un- 


4 Aa known 


— 


A 


* See Procts de la Caditre. 
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known to thoſe who celebrated it; and the obſcurity 
of the place, added to the venerable names of St... 
Cosiuo and Dam1ano, was all that prevented it from 
being ſuppreſſed long ago, as it has been lately, to 
the great diſmay of the chaſte Matrons and pious . 
Monks of IsERNIA. Traces and memorials of it ſeem 


however to have been preſerved, in many parts of 
Chriſtendom, long after the actual celebration of its 


rites ceaſed, Hence the obſcene figures obſerva- 

ble upon many of our Gothic Cathedrals, and parti- 

cularly upon the ancient braſs doors of St. PeTrr's 

at Rowe, where there are ſome groupes which rival 
the devices on the Leſbian medals, 


It is curious, in looking back through the annals 
of ſuperſtition, ſo degrading to the pride of man, to 
trace the progreſs of the human mind in different 
ages, climates, and cixcumſtances, uniformly acting 
upon the fame principles, and to the ſame ends. 


The ſketch here given of the corruptions of the reli- 
gion of Greece, is an exact counterpart of the 


hiſtory of the corruptions of Chriſtianity, which 
began in the pure Theiſm of the Eclectic Jews,“ 
and 


* Compare the doctrines of PII with thoſe taught in the Goſpel 
of St. Jonx, and Epiſtles of St, Paul. | 


J\ 


N 
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and by the help of Inſpirations, Emanations, and 


Canonizations, expanded itſelf, by degrees, to the 


vaſt and unwieldy ſyſtem which now fills the Creed 


of what is commonly called the Catholic Church. 


In the ancient religion, however, the Emanations 
aſſumed the appearance of Moral Virtues and Phy- 
ſical Attributes, inſtead of miniſtering Spirits and 
guardian Angels; and the canonizations or deifica- 
tions were beſtowed upon Heroes, Legiſlators, and 
Monarchs, inſtead of Prieſts, Monks, and Martyrs. 
There is alſo this further difference, that among the 
moderns Philoſophy has improved, as Religion has 
been corrupted; whereas, among the ancients, Re- 
ligion and Philoſophy declined together. The true 
Solar Syſtem was taught in the Orphic School, and 
adopted by the Pythagoreans, the next regularly- 
eſtabliſhed ſea. The Stoics corrupted it a little, 
by placing the Earth in the centre of the univerſe, 
though they ſtill allowed the Sun its ſuperior mag- 


nitude.* At length aroſe the Epicureans, who con- 


founded it entirely, maintaining that the Sun was 
only a ſmall globe of fire, a few inches in diameter, 
A a and 


* 


* Bavcxes, If. Crit. Pbilgſ. P. II. Lib. II. c. 9. Gr. 
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and the Stars little tranſitory lights, whirled about 
in the atmoſphere of the Earth.“ 


How ill ſoever adapted the ancient ſyſtem of Ema-- 
nations was, to procure eternal happineſs, it was cer- 
tainly extremely well calculated to produce temporal 
good; for, by the endleſs multiplication of ſubordinate 
Deities, it effectually excluded two of the greateſt 
curſes that ever afflicted the human race, Dogmatical 
Theology, and its conſequent Religious Perſecution; 
Far from ſuppoſing that the Gods known in their 
own country were the only ones exiſting, the Greeks - 


thought that innumerable Emanations of the Divine 


Mind were diffuſed through every part of the uni- 
verſe; ſo that new objects of devotion preſented : 
themſelves wherever they went. Every mountain, 
ſpring, and river, had its tutelary deity, beſides 
the numbers of immortal ſpirits that were ſuppoſed 
to wander in the air, ſcattering dreams and viſions, 
and ſuperintending the affairs of men. 
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LucRkr. Lib. V. ver. 565. & ſeq. 


1 Hes10D. Ee xa: Heats, ver. 252, favgiony &c. are always uſed as 
indefinites by the ancient Greek Poets. 
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An adequate knowledge of theſe they never pre- 
ſumed to think attainable, but modeſtly contented 
themſelves with revering and invoking them when- 
ever they felt, or wanted their aſſiſtance. When a 
| ſhipwrecked Mariner was caſt upon an unknown 
coaſt, he immediately- offered up his prayers to the 
Gods of the country, whoever they were ; and joined 
the inhabitants in whatever rites they thought pro- 
per to propitiate them with.* Impious or prophane 
rites he never imagined could exiſt, concluding, that 
all expreſſions of gratitude and ſubmiſhon muſt 
be pleaſing to the Gods. Atheiſm was, indeed, 
puniſhed at ATHENs, as the obſcene ceremonies of the 
Bacchanalians were at Roux; but both as civil crimes 
againſt the State; the one tending to weaken the 
bands of ſociety by deſtroying the ſanctity of oaths, 
and the other to ſubvert that decency and gravity of 
manners, upon which the Romans ſo much prided 
themſelves. The introduction of ſtrange Gods, with- 
out permiſſion from the Magiſtrate, was alſo pro- 

| hibited 


„ 


£ —_ 


See Hors. Od. ., ver. 445, & ſeq. The Greeks ſeem to have 
adopted by degrees into their own Ritual all the rites practiſed in the 
neighbouring countries, | 
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"hibited in both cities; but the reſtriction extended no 

farther than the walls, there being no other parts of 
the Roman Empire, except Jupza, in which any 
kind of impiety or extravagance might not have 
been maintained with impunity, provided it was 
maintained merely as a ſpeculative opinion, and 
not employed as an engine of Faction, Ambition, 
or Oppreſſion. The Romans even carried their 
condeſcenſion ſo far as to enforce the obſervance 
of a Dogmatical Religion, where they found it be- 
fore eſtabliſhed ; as appears from the conduct of 
their Magiſtrates in Judea, relative to Cumzisr and 
his Apoſtles ; and from what Jostenvs has related, 
of a Roman Soldier's being puniſhed with death by 
his Commander, for inſulting the Books of Moszs. 
Upon what principle then did they act, when they 
afterwards perſecuted the Chriſtians with ſo much 
rancour and cruelty ? Perhaps it may ſurpriſe per- 
ſons not uſed to the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiquities, 
to be told (what is nevertheleſs indiſputably true) that 
the Chriſtians were never perſecuted on account of 
the ſpeculative opinions of individuals, but either for 
civil crimes laid to'their charge, or for withdrawing 
their allegiance from the State, and joining in a fede- 
rative union dangerous by its conſtitution, and ren- 


dered 


Lok | 


dered ftill more dangerous by the intolerant prin- 
ciples of its members, who often tumultuouſly inter- 
rupted the public worſhip, and continually railed 
againſt the national religion (with which both the 
civil government and military diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans were inſeparably connected), as the certain 
means of eternal damnation. To break this Union, 
was the great object of Roman policy during a long 
courſe of years; but the violent means employed 
only tended to cement it cloſer. Some of the 
Chriſtians themſelves indeed, who were addicted to 
Platoniſm, took a ſafer method to diſſolve it; but 
they were too few in number to ſucceed. This was 
by trying to moderate that furious zeal which gave 
life and vigour to the confederacy, and to blend and 
ſoften the unyielding temper of Religion with the 
mild ſpirit of Philoſophy. We all,” ſaid they, 
&* agree in worſhipping one Supreme God, the Father 
© and Preſerver of all. While we approach him 
<« with purity of mind, fincerity of heart, and inno- 
©. cence of manners, forms and ceremonies. of wor- 
& ſhip are indifferent; and not leſs worthy of his 
« greatneſs, for being varied and diverſified according 
C to the various cuſtoms and opinions of men. Had 
„ it been his will that all ſhould have worſhipped 


« him 
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e him in the ſame mode, he would have given te 
all the ſame inclinations and conceptions : but he 


© has wiſely ordered it otherwiſe, that Piety and Virtue 
might increaſe by an honeſt emulation of religions, 
as induſtry in trade, or activity in a race, from the 
© mutual emulation of the candidates for wealth and 
«© honour.* This was too liberal and extenſive a 


cc 


plan, to meet the approbation of a greedy and am- 


bitious Clergy, whoſe object was to eſtabliſh a Hierar- 
chy for themſelves, rather than to procure happineſs 
for others. It was accordingly condemned with vehe- 
mence and ſucceſs by AusrosIus, PrUDENTIUs, and 
other orthodox leaders of the age. 


It was from the ancient ſyſtem of Emanations, that 
the general hoſpitality. which characeriſed the man- 
ners of the heroic ages, and which is ſo beautifully 
repreſented in the Odyſſey of Hows, in a great mea- 
ſure aroſe. The poor, and the ſtranger who wan- 
dered in the ſtreet, and begged at the door, were 
ſuppoſed to be animated by a portion of the ſame 
Divine Spirit which ſuſtained the great and powerful. 


They 


* SYMMACK, Ep. 10 & 61, Tnzuisr. Orat ad Imperat. 
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They are all from Jupiter, ſays Homer, and a ſmall 
gift is acceptable.* This benevolent. ſentiment has 
been compared by the Engliſh Commentators to that 
of the Jewiſh Moraliſt, who ſays, that he who giveth 
zo the poor lendeth to the Lord, who« will repay him 
en-fold.f But it is ſcarcely poſſible for any thing to 

be more different: Homer promiſes no other reward 
for charity than the benevolence of the action itſelf ; 
but the Iſraelite holds out that, which has always 
been the great motive for charity among his country- 
men—the proſpect of being repaid ten- fold. They 
are always ready to ſhow their bounty upon ſuch 
incentives, if they can be perſuaded that they are 
founded upon good ſecurity. It was the opinion, 
however, of many of the moſt learned among the 
ancients, that the principles of the Jewiſh religion 
were originally the ſame as thoſe of 'the Greek, and 
that their God was no other than the Creator and 
Generator Bacchus, f who, being viewed through 
the gloomy medium of the hierarchy, appeared 
to them a jealous and iraſcible God; and fo gave 


Bb. a more 


— 


„Och. C. ver. 207. f See Pors's Odhſey. 1 Taerr. Mer. Lib. v. 
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a more auſtere and unſociable form to their devotion. 
The Golden Vine preſerved in the Temple at Jeru- 
ſalem,* and the Taurine forms of the Cherubs; be- 
tween which the Deity was ſuppoſed to reſide, were 
ſymbols ſo exactly ſimilar to their own, that they 
naturally. concluded them meant to expreſs the ſame 
ideas; . eſpecially as there was nothing in the avowed 
p:inciples of the Jewiſh worſhip to which they could 
be applied. The ineffable name alſo, which, accord- | 
ing to the Maſlorethic punctuation, is pronounced 

Fehovah, was anciently pronounced Faho, las, or Iwu,f 
which was a title of Bacchus, the nocturnal Sun ;t 
as was alſo Sabazius, or Sabadins,$ which is the ſame 
word as Sabbaoth, one of the ſcriptural titles of the 
true God, only adapted to the pronunciation of a more 
poliſhed language. The Latin name for the Supreme 
God belongs alſo to the {ame root; h-, JUPITER, 


ſignifying Father w', though written after the ancient 


manner, 


* The Vine and Goblet of Baccnvs are alſo the uſual devices upon 


the Jewiſh.and Samaritan Coins, which were ſtruck under the Aſmonean 
Kings. 


+ Hizron. Comm. in P/alm. VIII. Dropo, Sic. Lib. J. Pniro- 
BYBL, ap. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. I. c. ix. 


+ Macros, Sat. Lib. I. c. xviii. 5 Ibid, 
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manner, without the diphthong, which was not in 
uſe for many ages after the Greek Colonies ſettled in 
LaTr1uM, and introduced the Arcadian Alphabet. We 
find St. Paul likewiſe acknowledging, that the 
Jvrrrzx of the Poet Anarus was the God whom 
he adored ;* and CIEMANS of ALtxanDaia explains 
St. PxTER's prohibition of worſhipping after the man- 
ner of the Greeks, not to mean a prohibition of wor- 
ſhipping the ſame God, but merely of- the corrupt 
mode in which he was then worſhipped.+ 


— 
* 


* 48. Ape. Chap. xvii. ver. a8. + Srnomar. Lib. V. 
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